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A DAY IN ETTRICK FOREST. 
It was De Lamartine who said :— 
“T have always loved to wander over the physical 
scenes inhabited by men whom I have known, admired, 


loved, or revered, as well amonyst the living as t! 
The country which a great man has inhabited 


lea 


a kind of material manif 
ion of his 
his life, 


speaking relic of himself. 
tion of his cenius—a mute revelation of a por 
soul—a loving and sensible commentary on 
actions, and thoughts.” 

It may be added that there must be a close con- 
nexion between the natural objects and the author 


who lived amongst them, and they must have | 
influenced his mind and impregnated his writings | 
ina remarkable manner. What greater pleasure | 


can there be than to visit the haunts and dwellings 
of those distinguished men with which our own 
country abounds? 
making us realize more fully their writings, and 
understanding their character better than before. 

In order to visit a spot hallowed by haivng been 
the abode of genius, and the subject of many an 
old romaunt and song, a day, fine as it proved, was 
very recently selected for a visit to Ettrick Forest 
and its chief object of attraction, St. Mary’s Loch, 
or, as Scott and Wordsworth have styled it, St. 
Mary’s Lake. A glorious September morning rose, | 
and it was the more appreciated from its succeeding 
a week of very broken weather, and Selkirk was | 


the | 


| Buecleuch, 
| treasures, a 





the Battle of | 





e | And its appear 
and pre- | «é PE 
ferred hus always appeared to me the surest and most | 


, |. John 


| defined 


It has always the effect of | 


| in its hosom as i Claude 


quitted, a comfortable seat having first been se- 
cured on the box of a waggonette. The little town 
was scarcely left behind before the first object of 
interest appeared, Philiphaugh, where the battle 
was fought in which General Leslie, who com- 
manded the Covenanters, defeated the Marquis of 
Montrose in 1645. Further on was situated Bow- 
hill, one of the m mansions of the Duke of 
which ec amongst its many 
portrait by Sir Godfrey Kneller of 
the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth, and another 
of Anne, his duchess, who “ wept o’er Monmouth’s 
bloody tomb.” Foulshiels. the b rthplace of one of 
African travetlers, Mungo Park, next 
attent further up the 
keep of Newark Castle, re- 
ry, and where the scene of 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel is laid, stood proudly 
iinst the autumn sky. The supposed scene 

of tragedy vreautifully described in that 
f ball Th Dowie Dens of 


ntains, 


our earliest 


claimed n; and a little 
river the 


nowned in Border st 


r 
| 
F 
f 


sh ittered 


out ag 


" 
so ff 


the 1y 
most touching of ballads, 
Yarrow, and as finely limned by Sir J. Noel Paton, 
was then passed. Then came Mount Benger, the 
farm, and Altrive, the death place, of the Ettrick 
She | he rd. 

St. Mary’s Loch 


nineteen 


was reached at length, after a 
a day better 
adapted for a visit to it could not well be imagined. 
There was not a breath of wind to ripple its sur- 
face, which looked like an immense mirror— “ not 
t feature of the hills was in the mirror slighted.” 
Sir Walter Scott’s description of it at once occurred 


drive of some miles, and 


to me* 
ht and blue, 
you may view.” 


“ Par in the mirror brig 

Each hill’s huge outlin 
e reminded me as typical of the 
throne like unto crystal,” 
majestic vision which the Ev: 
in the Apocalypse. ‘lhe spurs of the 
cended close to the margin of the loch, 
gravestones in the kirkyard of the ruined 
of St. Mary stood out distinctly and well 
Recollecting, from past 
n order to see any lake to ad- 


of class before the 


sen 
in that ngelist St. 
Siw 
hills 
and the 


chapel 


ae 


in the sunshine. 
experience, that i 
vantage it ought to be looked down upon from an 


eminence, I climbed one of the hills; and certainly 


| the prospect most amply atoned for the difficulty 


of the 


silve r s} 


underneath lay the loch like a 
passing clouds were reflected 

The length of 
the lake three and a half miles, and its 
breadth avera hout half a mile ; and I longed 
for a pow ] t of Thomson of Duddingston, 
the fins h amateur painters—one whom 
Professor Wils called a patriotic painter— 
to fix on indelible canvas St. Mary’s Loch. 
One of his finest productions, a landscape 
representing the Castle of Wolf's Crag, from 
The Bride of Lammermoor, given by him to 
his friend Sir Walter Scott, is still a con- 


ascent, for 
eld, and the 


glass. 


st of S 


m truly 
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spicuous ornament on the walls of Abbotsford. 
A slight refection was discussed on the hill-top, 
and a volume of Wordsworth extracted for perusal 
—his three charming poems, Yarrow Unvisited, 
Yarrow Visited, and Yarrow Revisited. The first 
was written in 1803, on his first visit to Scotland, 
and on his first becoming acquainted with Sir 
Walter Scott, who was then engaged on The Lay 
of the Last Minstrel, which Wordsworth ever con- 
sidered the finest of Scott’s poems. Eleven years 
elapsed before his second visit, and he had then as 
his guide, philosopher, and friend, through the 
beautiful district, one most admirably adapted for 
a cicerone, the Ettrick Shepherd. Seventeen years 
more passed away, and Wordsworth had th 
come to pay a parting visit to Sir Walter Scott 
before his setting out for Italy, and then Yarrow 
Rev written. How futile must have 
seemed human hopes to the brother poet when hi 
thought of Sir Walter having said, a few short 
years before, “ I mean to live till I am eighty. and 
shall write as long as I live.” Sir Walter died in 
the following year, 1832. The first and last of 
these poems are associated with Sir Walter Scott, 
the second with the Ettrick Sh« pherd. 

Descending the hill, a visit of inspection was 
paid to Tibbie Shields’ cottage, at the head of St 
Mary’s Loch,jlying between it and the Loch of the 
Lowes, where the scene of one of the Noctes A 


brosiane is laid, and in which it i 


isale d was 


S compared to 


“a wren’s nest, round and theekit wi’ moss—a |} 
wren’s nest no easy fund, yet when you happen | 


to keek on’t, you wunner hoo ye never saw the 
happy housie afore.” It is, indeed, a very humble 
dwelling, but affords shelter and entertainment t 

disciples of Izaak Walton even now; and the 
“ingle neuk” in the kitchen sat the veritable 
Tibbie, now old and grey-headed, evidently having 
passed the usual period allotted to the life of man. 
Within a short distance “Tibbie’s,” as the 
cottage is usually called, is the statue of James 
Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, representing him in 
a sitting posture, and on the front of it is the 
following simple inscription :— 


In 


of 


“ James Hoge, tue Errrick SueruerD, 
Born 1770, died 1835,” 

—and on the other three sides are inscribed stanzas 
from his poems. His mortal remains find a sepulchre 
in the kirkyard of Ettrick, some five miles distant. 
How well has his compatriot, my old friend the 
late William Jerdan, in his pleasant book, Men I 
have Known, described the Shepherd’s poetical 
talents : 

“And the spirit of song was upon him. 


He made 


music to the streams, which answered him in music ; 
and love tuned his reed to the utterance of truthful 
pathos and hymns consecrated to the simple beauties of 
nature, unsurpassed by Grecian idyll, or the brightest 
gems that ever emanated from exquisite art.” 


What an amusing autobiographical sketch has | 


0} 


Hogg given of his own early days when a lad 
amongst these hills :— 

“ My wages for the half-year were a ewe lamb and a 
pair of new shoes. Even at that early age my fancy 
seems to have been a hard neighbour for both judgment 
and memory. I was wont to strip off my clothes and 
run races against time, or rather against myself ; and in 
the course of these expl its, which I have accomplished 
much to my own admiration, I first lost my plaid, then 
my bonnet, then my coat, and finally my hosen, for ag 
for shoes | had none.” 


Yet the collected list of books by the Shepherd, 
educated alone in the school of nature, numbers 
thirty-one volumes. How kind a friend up to the 
lust did he find in the Duke of Bue 


cleuch, whose 


| 
| praises on attaining his majority he had sung in 
the Noctes Ambrosiane in 1826 : 
| “Then join in my chorus, 
| Ye lads of the Forest, 
We ’ll lilt of our muirs and our mountains of blue, 
And halloo for ever, 
Till a’ the tow'rs shiver, 
7 


The name of our Master, young Wat of Buccleuch. 


,ar parenth well and nobly has the present 





Duke of Buccleuch justified the promise of his 
| youth in every way. : 
Near the loch is situated another place often 
| elebrated in legendary lore, Dryhope Tower—the 
residence of Mary scott, the Flower of Y rrow, 
| who was wooed by all the chieftains of the Border, 
jand won by Wat of Harden—and Blackhouse 
| Tomes, the scene of the Douglas tragedy. But 
want of time hindered a careful inspection of 


many objects of interest and more strolling about 
the beautiful glens, for a coach left in the after- 
noon for Moffat, in Dumfriesshire. The drive 
| that place was grand, along a road closed in on 
every side by lofty 
fine waterfall called the Grey Mare’s Tail* 


to 


precipitous mountains, and a 


was 


passed. Moffat, a pleasant little town, was ab 
length reached, the Brundusium of the journey, and 
the comforts of a good inn appreciate d after the 


pleasant day spent in the Forest of Ettrick. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 


Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“THE HISTORY OF JACOB AND HIS 
TWELUE SONNES.” 

The appearance in our literature of this curious 
old poem dates as far back as the time of Wynkyn 
de Worde, by whom it was first printed. Mr. 
Collier has reprinted it in his Illustrations of Early 
English Popular Literature (2 vols. 4to., 1863-4 : 
a most interesting and covetable collection, of which 
only fifty copies were printed for private circulation) 
from John Allde’s unique exemplar (? cirea 1570). 
From the quotations, however, which I shall have 
occasion to make below, it will be apparent that the 
language belongs to the time of Henry VII. or 





* See Introduction to second canto of Jfarmion. 
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Henry VIII. rather than to the time of Queen 
Elizabeth (see Mr. Collier’s Prefatory Note). 

The anonymous author does not hesitate to 
assert 
« Now, ye that shall this book see or read, 

Doo not think that it is contriued of any fable, 

For it is the ¥ ery Bible in deed 

Wherin our faith is grounded ful stable ”; 
but we shall see that the liberties taken with this 
“very Bible” are as bold as some of them are 
ingenious. 

As if the casting of Joseph into a pit—and it is 
to the portion relating to him that I shall confine 
my suneshe was too insignificant and common- 
place, our author gives the incident thus :— 





The Sacred History informs us that it was to 
company of Midianite oro" that the brethren | 
resolved to sell Joseph ; but here we have it that 
he wa 1 toa “chapman,” who performed the 


journey to Egypt by sea : 


* Rubin said. Brethern, he is of our owne blood 

Let us net kil him with swoord nor knife, 

Bu binde we his hands and lay him on the flood ; 

Soon the st wil bereeue him his life. 

So took they Joseph, that thought on no strif 

And wrapped his shert obout his fac 

And lay: d him on the fome, there was no grace. 

But as God would it was ebbing water. 

Soon went they to dinner, & after to their play, 

And as they looked from them a fer, | 

They saw poore Joseph sprawling where he lay, 

All arayed in foule ose and clay. | 

Let us goe, they sayd, and kil him out right ; | 

We need not then feare that he dreamed the last night.” 
| 
| 





of them, & speak we of the chapman 
That passec sr the sea into Egipt land. 

But truely ere that he thether came, 

The wind stiffly azainst them did stand ; 

And yet at the last an heuen they fand 

The chapman led Joseph with a rope in the streat : 
Him for to bye came many a Lord great.” 





Joseph is bought by Pharaoh’s steward for “an 
CU pound” ; and his exemplary conduct and per- 
sonal appearance won for him the regard and 
esteem of all with whom he came into contact. 
Quite an ingenious version is given by our author 
of the circumstance that led to Joseph’s imprison- 
ment. In the poem it is not Potiphar’s wife, but 
the Queen herself, who falls in love with Joseph : 
“He svid, Madame, I will be true to my lord, 

Traitour will I neuer be to my souerain : 

Therefore, beleeve me at a woord, 

Rather then doe se, I had leuer be slaine. 

With that loud did she cry, and brake her lace in twain, 

And smit her nose that gushed all in blood, 

And rent down her serket that was of silk so good.” | 





The next step in Joseph’s career is the prison, 
to which he is sent by the outraged monarch. 

How Jacob and his sons had come to know that 
there was corn in Egypt, Scripture is silent ; but 
our author does not hesitate to affirm that Joseph | 
—now in high authority—in his yearning after his | 
home and friends,— 


threw much chaffe on the water that was light, 
That vnto Israel the winde might it driue.” 
The chaff comes to be seen by the sons of 
Jacob ‘- 

*‘ At the last, the xj brethern by the sea side gan gone, 
They saw where the chaffe came fleeting on the fome. 
Then home to their father these brethren did come, 
And of the chaffe shewed him that they did finde. 
Out of what countrey, said Jacob, should it come 
Can ye tel? and which w ‘'y commeth the winde? 
It came out of Egipt, they answered by their minde, 
Ir 


i faith, said his children, that by him did stand. 
Now, we ould to God, said Jacob, we were all in that 
land.’ 
Our author evidently had a partiality for the 
for we find that the brethren were sent to 
Egypt in “a galley” prepared by their father :— 
The ship was swift that they in rode ; 
God did them send also a faire winde, 
And soon they passed ouer the sea brode ; 
So a crosse haven forsooth gan they finde.” 
n they met— 
“was an Harper 
for he had traueled far. 


Having come to Egypt, the first ma 





That knew Israel, 

This wandering minstrel knew the customs of 
the country, and perhaps much of the after success 
of the brethren was due to his disinterested kind- 
ess. Finding that it was their intention to go to 
court, the harper gave them a ring for his brother, 
who was porter there, and by whose influence they 
would be sure to come into further favour. 

There is only one other point to which I shall 
revert. In the Old Testament narrative we are 
told that “ Rachel died, and was buried in the way 
to Ephrath, which is Beth-lehem.” In the poem 
before us, Rachel is alive when the brethren bring 
word of Joseph’s alleged death, and she is still 
alive when Jacob and his family reach Egypt. 
Joseph entertains them there as became his high 
p sition : 

‘Then at the table his father he did set, 

With his mother Rachel, and many other mo. 

It may be noted that, for the waggons which 
Joseph sent to take his father and family down to 
Egypt, a ship is substituted. 8. 


” 





THE BROUNS, BARONS OF COLSTOUN, AND 
FIELD-MARSHAL BROWN, OF THE AUSTRIAN 
SERVICE IN 1735. 

Mr. Carlyle, in his Life of Frederick the Great, 


| complains that John D’Alton, in what the historian 


calls “a big dropsical book of languid quality,” 
gives no phmeestion about the family of Field- 


| Marshal Brown, of the Austrian Army in the last 


century. “The Spanish fleet you cannot see be- 
cause ’tis not in sight”; and D’Alton’s book being 


devoted to the illustration of James II.’s Army 
List, the fact that Brown never was in that king’s 
army, and was not born till after 1700, sufficiently 
accounts for D’Alton saying little about him 
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or his ancestors. I have obtained from an old 


MS. of the seventeenth century a good deal of 


information respecting the Marshal’s immediate an- 
cestors who were related to the Springs, ancestors 
of Lord Monteagle, the Fitzgeralds of Ballynard, 
county Limerick, and other Irish families. But I 


want to clear up some links in the earlier part of 


of 


his pedigree. These Browns, whom was the 
Austrian Marshal, are not related to the Kenmare, 
Kilmaine, and Sligo lords (whos« came 
to Ireland in Tudor times), but de 
Reginald and Philip Le Brun, or Broun, who were 
sheriffs of Kerry and Limerick in the reigns of 


K 


ancestors 





Edward I. and Edward If. Sir Ralph Le Brun 
Baron of Colstoun, swore fealty to Edward I. at 
Berwick on the 23rd of Auyust, 1296. In the 
following year, Maurice Fitz Thon the second 
Lord of Kerry, was summoned to Scotland by the 
same king, “whither he went,” says Archdall, 
“ with horse and arms prepared for service.” The | « 
Fitzveralds and Fitzgibbons went also to assist the 
kings of England in their Scotch wars, and are 
said to have married Scotchwomen. That Maurice 
Fitz Thomas also married a lady of the Scotch 
family of Macleod there can be little or no doubt.* 


Le Brun and 


About seven years after Sir R ilph 


Lord Kerry had joined Edward I. in Scotland, 
we find Philip Le Brun Sheriff of Kerry and 
Limerick, while Sir Reginald Le Brun, or Broun, 
and Gilbert and Nigel Broun held the same office 





in the reign of Edward II. These were certainly 
scions of the Colstoun tree. Can ny of the cor- 
respondents of “N. & Q,” who are versed in 
Seotch historical genealogy, kindly give me in- 


n house between 
more light on 
and Irish 
to hold large 


n 


formation respecting the Colst 
1200 and 14( 0, which might 
the connexion between tl! 


branches? The Brouns conti 


t 


Pet | ottish 
i 


nue 


estates in Kerry (part of which was known as 
Broun-Cantelow, from their marriages with the 
Canteloupes, or Cantelous, of North Kerry) until 
1584, when they lost all; but in Limerick their | 
descendants had property at least until Ulysses 


Brown, afterwards Marshal, went into exile about 
1700. I do not know if any of the family yet 
remain, but in Burke’s Landed Gentry for 1857, I 
see the name of John Brown, Esq., of Clonhoy, co. 
Clare, as head of a family which has on its coat of 
arms the fleur-de-lis of the Colstoun Brouns, with 
* Macleod in Ireland hecame Mac Eligot, and was 
sometimes written Mac Elyote or Msc Elyoth. All 
these forms seem English corruptions of Mac Leod or 
Mac Ui Leod. ¢.¢. “the son of Leod,” or “ the son of the 
tribe of Leod,” Leod being the son of the Danish king of 
Man. Archdall says that the barony of Kerry was ori 
ginally by tenure, «nd that, in right of his marriage with 
Macle: d's heiress, the second lord quartered her arms, 
Azure, a tower argent (see aleo Burke's Landed Gentry, 
arms of Macleod of Macleod, lbunvegan Costle). The 
Marquis of Lansdowne is the twenty-seventh Baron of 
Kerry. 


scend from a Sir] 


| the addition of a thistle. The Brouns of Kerry, in 
| Plantagenet times, I think used the same arms, 
and, so far as I know, no other family of the 
name in Ireland at present, except that at Clonboy, 
uses them. 

It is curious how little is known about the 
families of the most distinguished Irishmen in 
foreign service. I have read a number of old 
letters, written between 1760-71 by Mac Mahon 
D’Eyuilly (as he signs himself) from Sully, a place 
where the President of the French Republic, I 
believe, still holds property. The writer of these 
letters must have been grandfather or great-grand- 
father of the Marshal and President, and he had 
a brother, Peter Mac Mahon, who was Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Killaloe until 1807. I made 
many inquiries as to whether this bishop had any 
relatives at present in Clare or Limerick, as they 
would be near kinsmen of the Marshal, but 
vuld learn nothing on the subject from persons 
ho profess to be conversant with the history of 
hoth counties and the genealogy of their principal 
families, Ny H 














v 


“Pria”—To Caearen or Hacoie.—In Sam- 
son’s Riddle, or a Bunch of Bitter Wormwood, the 
word prig occurs in the following sentence :— 

But Christ, and all his, being theirs, and they his, 
they could not prigge with him, but willingly parted 
with po-sessions, liberties, lives, relations,” Xc. 


> 
> 


It is evident that the word prigge is here used 
in the sense of cheapen or haggle, and not in the 
sense in which it is now used in the southern parts 
of the realm, viz. filch or steal. In Scotland to 
prig is by no means the transgression of any law 
human, moral, or divine, as it is south of the 
Tweed. Were a customer to prig in a shop in 
London he would be searched, and evidence of his 


prigging would send him before a jury of his 
| country ; but were a customer to prig in a shop, 
| say in Aberdeen, and to prig successfully (which 
is a stretch of the imagination there), it would 


merely mean that he had purchased the articles 
vended at less than the price originally demanded 
by the shop-keeper. In 1851, when so many 
“foreigners” visited London for the first time. two 
young gentlemen from Scotland came up to see 
the Great Exhibition, and nearly came to grief by 
the use of the word prig. Entering a hosier’s shop 
on Ludgate Hill to purchase some articles, and 
having set aside some purchases, one of the young 
gentlemen said to his friend, “I suppose prigging 
is allowed in this shop.” The hosier, who chanced 
to be between the spokesman and the door, and to 
overhear “ the aside,” at once stepped outside ; and 
a policeman most inopportunely then passing was 
called in, and the two young Scotsmen were at 
once given in charge by the Cockney, and marched 
| off through the streets to the police station, where 
| they were actually detained on the supposition 
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they were members of what the newspapers called 
“the swell mob.” In vain they explained that to 
prig was merely to cheapen or procure abatement, 
and that they were bond fide intending purchasers 
of the goods they had selected. But it was all in 
vain. Cockneydom knew nothing of philology, 
nor that ancient English idioms still lived and 
flourished in the North. They had to pass the 
night in a prison cell. Next morning the magis- 
trate (perhaps Sir Peter Laurie, a Scotsman) heard 
the charge and defence, and he indignantly ordered 
the immediate manumission of the prisoners, and 
gave prosecutor and police what is called a wigging. 
The young Scotsmen on their return to the more 
intelligent North painted their first impressions of 
Envland and the English with a broad and stiff 
brush. One of those gentlemen lived to adorn 
the judicial bench, and perhaps yet lives to read 
this example of two different meanings of the word 
to prig. GETE. 


Samvuet Jonnson.—See Sam. and E. A. Whyte, 
A Miscellany, containing Remarks on Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson, Dubl., 1797 (? 1799), 8vo.; Mis- 
cellanea Nova: Remarks on Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson, ibid., 1801, 8vo.; his interview with 
Baron Maseres, Annual Biography, 1825, p. 393 ; 
A Poetical Review of the Literary and Moral 
Character of the late Samuel Johnson, LL.D., with 
Notes, by John Courtenay, Esq., 1786, 4to.; Life, 
by James Boswell, with copious Notes and Bio- 
graphical Illustrations by Malone, 1823, 4 vols. 
8vo. (portr.); a friend of Wesley’s sister, Mrs. 
Wesley Hall (Tyerman’s Oxford Methodists, 1873, 
p. 410); Religious Life of Dr. Jol 
Death, by J. F. Hewlett, 1850, post Svo. ; More 
Last Words of Dr. Johnson, consisting of.... 
Anecdotes, by Francis Barber, 1787, 8vo.; Gent. 
Mag., Febr. 1839, July, 1840, Nov. 1840 (p. 467), 
March, 1841 (p. 250b), Sept. 1842 (p. 248), Nov. 
1842 (p. 481), Apr., May, and Aug. 1843; his 
Taxation no Tyranny (Walpole’s Last Journals, 
i. 472); The Patriot (ibid., 308, 431); the Rev. 
Donald McNicol, Remarks on Dr. S. Johnson's 
Journey to the Hebrides, 1779, 8vo.; Life, by the 
Rev. J. F. Russell, 1867, 12mo.; Essay upon Dr. 
Johnson's Life and Genius, by Arthur Murphy, 
1792, 8vo.; Life, by Sir John Hawkins, 1787, 8vo. 
(portr.) ; Life, with Critical Observations upon his 
Works, by Rob. Anderson, 1815, 8vo. (portr.); 
H. Reynald, Samuel Johnson: Etude sur sa Vie 
et sur ses Principaux Ouvrages, Paris, 1856, 8vo., 
3 fr.; Forster's Life of Goldsmith ; “N. & Q.,” 5™ 
S. v. 108, 256, 335. Joun E. B. Mayor. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


ison, and his 


Aycient Funereat Customs.—The following 
notices relating to funerals in former days are 
curious. In the first case the burial was on 
January 21, the day after the death, and the 





“burial day” on February 25. In the second, the 
burial was on April 19, the day after the death, 
and the “funeral dinner” on May 12. In the 
third, the burial was on November 3, the day 
after the death, and the “ funeral day” on Decem- 
ber 1. In the fourth, the death occurred on 
November 17 or 18, and the “funeral day, being 
the twentieth ” (what is this ?), was on January 10. 
In the fifth, the death occurred on March 21, and 
the “funeral obsequies” took place on April 25:— 

“1568. My master, G. B., departed out of this 
mortall ward the xx day of January, at afternoon, being 
Thursday, and was buried on Fryday about sunsett ; and 
his burial day was not until the xxv" day of February, 
being Tuesday. 

“1583. Mrs. J. B., wife of Mr. D. B., dyed the Thurs 
day being the xviii. day of April, about 8 of the clock 
aforenoon, and was buried on Fryday, and dined all 
neighbours and all young folk, and dealt penny dole to 
the poor. Mr. D. B. made a funeral dinner for his wife 
the 12" day of May and Sonday in the year aforesaid. 

“1585. Mrs. F. departed at L. forth of this world the 
2 ' day of November, on All Souls’ day, at morn after 
sunrising, and was buried of other day about sunrising, 
and being the 3 day of November and Wednesday at 
morne. Her funeral day was of Wednesday being the 
1* day of December. 

«1590. G., Earl of 8., departed forth of this world 
either of Tuesday or Wednesday at noon at 8S. M. the 
17“ or 18" day of November. G., Eurl of S., made his 
father’s funeral day of Wednesday, being the twentieth 
day and 10" day of January, 1590[-1]."—MS. Mem. 
Book. 

«“ John Rayney, Esq., of London, ‘departed this mortall 
life at Stratford Bowe, in com. Midd., upon y* 21" day 
of March, 1632, and his funerall obsequies were worship- 
fully solemnized upon the xxv“ day of Aprill next fol- 
lowing.’ 1633, April 25 (buried), John Rayney, Esquier, 
and Draper (S' Bennet, Gracechurch).”—Muiscellanea 
Gen. et Her., 1867, p. 192. 

CHARLES JACKSON. 

Doncaster. 


“ EpwWIN, A NAME MEANING FOOLISH.”—This is 
the remark made by Canon Robertson, in his 
recent volume of Materials for the History of 
Thomas Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury, vol. ii., 
being a gloss on the following words from an old 
Latin document :—“ Non immerito secundum 
vestratum usurpationem, qui stultum vocant Ed- 
winum, reputarer Eadwinus, si martyri quod mar- 
tyr non fecisset imponerem.” On this the Saturday 
Review (Oct. 14, p. 481) takes Mr. Robertson to 
task. “ We do not understand this as meaning that 
any body said or thought that the name Edwin in itself 
meant foolish, as most certainly no such meaning 
can be got out of itscomponent elements, Ead-wine.” 
Most certainly such meaning can. Edwin, A.-S. 
eadvine, i.e. ed%, gentle, meek, soft, and vine, : 
friend, is the same word that appears in Icelandic 
as auS-vinr, easy or charitable friend. This latter, 
as a proper name, takes the form Au®Sunn (—Ed- 
win), and in popular speech is used for one who is 
a nonentity, as if a Mr. Nobody, from a supposed 
connexion with another Icelandic word, auér, 
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empty. Even if edd, happiness, were the first 
component element, as the reviewer seems to sup- 
pose, the idea of happiness and blessedness, as in 
so many words, would readily merge into that 
of imbecility. Compare A.-S. happy, 
blessed, Cheshire eddy, an idiot. 
instances of this transition of meaning I may 
perhaps be permitted to refer to Leaves from a 
W ord- Hunter's Note- Book. p. 221. 
History of Christian Names, vol. ii. p. 342, sees in 
Edwin a derivative of ead; but Cleasby and Vig- 
fusson, far better authorities, deduce it from eas, 
A. SmytuHe Patmer. 


edaidig, 


as above 
Lower Norwood, 8.E. 


In reading the recently published 
translation of M. Taine’s admirable work on the 
Ancien Régime in France, I have come across a 
passage in which I fancy I detect a misappre- 
hension on the part of the translator. The passage 
is the following :— 

“It (the province) pays likewise for the Governor 
from eighty to one hundred guards, who each receive 
300 or 400 livres, besides many exemptions, and who are 
never on service since the Governor is non-resident. 
The expense of these lazy suballerns is about 24,000 
livres.” 

I have not the original French before me, but 
I am inclined to imagine that some such phrase as 
“avec plusieurs exempts” is that which has been 
translated “besides many exemptions.” If I am 
correct in this supposition, it is clear that the 
translator’s ignorance of a technical word has led 
him into error. The “exempts” would be the 
“lazy subalterns.” The rank of “exempt,” pho- 
netically misspelt “exon,” is still maintained in 
our corps of the Yeomen of the Guard. 

Joun Woopwarp. 


EXempPtTs. 


“ParapiseE Lost,” book ii. vv. 910-920 (1668, 
the first edition) :— 
“Into this wilde Abyss 
The Womb of nature and perhaps her Grave, 
Of neither Sea, nor Shore, nor Air, nor Fire, 
But all these in thir pregnant causes mixt 
Confus'dly, and which thus must ever fight, 
Unless th’ Almighty Maker them ordain 
His dark materials to create more Worlds, 
Into this wilde Abyss the warie fiend 
Stood on the brink of Hell and look'd awhile, 
Pondering his Voyage ; for no narrow frith 
He had to cross.” 
Proposed o—_ 
** Stood on the brink of Hell and look'd : a while 
Pondering his voyage ; for no narrow frith 
He had to cross.” 
EReEm. 


A Paratiet.—In his account of the denial of 
St. Peter, St. Mark, xiv. 72, has the words, xa: 
exiBadwv exAae, the meaning of which is not 
determined with certainty. Wahl, in his Clavis 
N. T., 8.v. eriBarXrw, observes, “ Alii... obvoluto 


For several other 


Miss Yonge. | 





capiteertBaXrwv to ivatiov”; and one of the 
senses, noticed by Theophylact, is, “covering his 
head ”—Evvonoas’ » excxaAvfapevos thy Keda- 
Anv’ n apEapevos peta ahodpornros. There is an 
exact parallel to the incident, in this sense of the 
expression, in the description of the death of 
Socrates in the Phedo of Plato, c. Ixvi. p. 117, C. 
For a time, Crito remarks, his friends refrained 
irom te : 5 


ifs, WS O€ ELOOMEV TLLOVTE TE KAL TET WKOTA, 


adr’ 


€Xwpe Ta 


OUKETL, €or ye auTov pu KGQt GQOTAKTL 
‘e , 
OadKpUvGad, WOTE EYKAAL WGOPEVOS ATEK 


Aatwor €LavTOV—O8 pallio meo obvolvens, Stall- 
baum, in note, p. 189, ed. Lond., 1833. 
Ep. MARSHALL. 
Sandford St. Martin. 
Tue ORIGIN OF Aw ERICAN DoLLaR Mark, 
—In an old newspaper cutting are the following 


THE 


itive to this subject :— 





opinions rei 

“ The origin of this sign to represent the dollar has 
been the cause of much discussion. One writer says 
t comes from the letters U.S. (United States), which, after 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution, were prefixed to 
the Federal currency, and which afterwards, in the hurry 
of writing, were run into one another, the U being made 
first and the S overit. Another idea is that it is derived 
from the contraction of the Spanish word pesos, dollars, 
or pesos furtes, hard dollars. A third that it is a con- 
traction of the Spanish fuertes, hard, to distinguish silver, 
or hard dollars, from paper money. The more probable 
explanation is that it is a modification of the figures 8 8, 
formerly used to denote a piece of eight reals, or, asa 
dollar was then called, a piece of eight.’ 

J. B. P. 


Barbourne, Worcester. 


Curntous GeneALocy from an old black-letter 
history of England :— 

* The old Saxons doo bring the geneal mye of this Zthel- 
wulfe to Adam, after this maner following :—Ethelwulfe 
the sonne of Egbert, the son of Alemund, the son of 
Eaffa, the son of Eoppa, the son of Ingils, the son of 
Kenred, the son of Coelwald, the son of Cudwine, the 
son of Ceawlin, the son of Kenric, the son of Cerdic, the 
son of Essie, the son of Gewise, the son of Wingie, the 
son of Freawin, the son of Fridagare, the son of Brendie, 
the son of Beldegie, the son of Woden, the son of 
Frethelwold, the son of Freolaffe, the son of Frethewolfe, 
the son of Finnie, the son of Godulfe, the son of Geta, 
the son of Teathwie, the son of Beame, the son of 
Sceldie, the son of Seafe, the son of Heremod, the son of 
Itermod, the son of Hordie, the son of Wale, the con of 
Bedwie, the son of Sem, the son of Noah, and so foorth 
to Adam, as you shall find it by retrogradation from the 
32 verse vnto the first of the fift chapter of Genesis 
Which genealogicall recapitulation in their nationall 
families and tribes, other people also haue obserued ; as 
the Spaniards, who reckon their descent from Hesperus, 
before the Gothes and Moors ouerran their land; the 
Italians from Aeneas, before they were mingled with the 
Vandals and Lumbards; the Saxons from Woden, before 
they were mixed with the Danes and Normans; the 
Frenchmen at this day from the Thracians; the Ger- 
mans from the children of Gwistor ; and other people 
from their farre fetcht ancestrie.” 

G. E. Wartsox. 

St. George’s Place, Dublin. 
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Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 





Cartes Lams.—The appended copy of a frag- 
ment—given many years ago, as an autograph of 
Charles Lamb, to a near relative of mine—may in- 
terest some of the readersof your valuable “ N. & Q.” 
Qy. who was “ Miss H.” to whom the letter was 
addressed ? Was it Miss Hutchinson, Mrs. Words- 
worth’s sister, who appears from a letter of Charles 
Lamb to her, given in p. 47, part ii., of the Works 


of Charles Lamb (1840), to have been a correspon- 


dent of his sister? 

“of mine ‘great eating’—by great here is signified not 
quantity so much as quality. Apropos of birds—the 
other day at a large dinner, being call’d upon for a toast, 
I gave, us the best toast I knew, ‘Wood-cock toast,’ 
which was drunk with 3 cheers. 

“ Yours affect’, 
“CC, Lams.” 


The above was part of a postscript on a frag- 
ment of a letter from Mary Lamb to “ Miss H.,” 
signed “ yours most aff'7, M. Lamb.” 

’, C. TREVELYAN. 

Athenzeum Club. 


Banks AND HiS HorsE Morocco.— Where did 
Banks come from, and what really became of his 
horse? The fullest account of Banks known to 
me is that prefixed by the late Dr. Rimbault to 
his reprint of Maroccus Extaticus for the Percy 
Society, but neither of these questions is satisfac- 
torily answered. 

In Mr. Pattison’s recent Life of Casaubon, a 
passage from the scholar’s diary is quoted in 
which the owner of the performing horse is spoken 
of as a Scotchman. According to a document 
printed in Owen and Blakeway’s History of 
Shrewsbury, he was “a Staffordshire gentleman.” 
It has been stated, upon traditional authority, 
that he came from Warwickshire. In the Life of 
Moll Cutpurse, 1662, he is said to have been a 
vintner in Cheapside. 


Fogo, a very doubtful authority, both Banks and 
his horse were burnt by order of the Inquisition at 
Rome. Is there any evidence to show that Banks 
ever went to Rome? Banks’s horse appears to 
have been as famous in France as in his native 
country. I have a pamphlet entitled, La Descent: 
auz Enfers dun Francois qui demeuroit & Londres 
en Angleterre, Rouen, 1626, in which Morocco 
plays the part of Virgil in Dante. 

The English houyhnhnm was found in the lower 
regions, “dans une basse cour, oit je vis plusieurs 
bons diables d’Escurie, qui passoyent le temps a 
faire dancer et voltiger leurs chevaux” ; and his 
introduction is managed as follows :— 





“T’y apperceu entre autres le joly Maroc, lequel ne 
manqua pas de me venir au devant et renouveller nostre 
anciéne cognoissance, qui fut joyeux ce fut moy, d’avoir 
en fin trouvé ce que par mer et par terre i’avois curieuse- 
ment recerché, ce fut & venir aux accollades, ‘et qui 
t'ameine Monsieur de Londres. mon grand amy?’ me dit 
Maroc; ‘c'est un coup d'aventure,’ dis je, ‘et me promets 
que moyennant vostre ayde, l'effect n'en sera pas mau- 
vais. 

“«* Seigneur de Londres, dit-il, ‘asseurez vous que vous 
me trouverez prest de vous rendre tous les meilleurs 
services que peut rendre un bon diable 4 son amy.’ ‘ Ha 
Monsieur Maroc, j'ay trop de prenve de vostre bonne 
volonté, pour m’en mesfier & ce coup dedans ces bas 
lieux ; quand le petit cheval d’Angleterre dans lequel 
vous estiez se promenoit par la France, j’ens l"honneur 
de recevoir de voz faveurs, et vous peux bien dire que 
vostre memoire y vit encore et que vons y auez force 
fidelles serviteurs aussi bien qu’en Cour d’ Angleterre.’ ” 

I do not know the writer of this curious piece. 
It does not appear to be in Quérard. 

C. Ettiot Browne. 


Srars.—I have a Catalogue of Impressions of 
Ancient Seals, in Wox and Sulphur, collected by 
the late John Caley, F.S.A., Keeper of the Re- 
cords, on sale by Thomas Thorpe, 38, Bedford 
Street, Covent Garden. Thorpe died years ago, I 
believe, and his collection is dispersed. Can any 
of your readers inform me of any one who can 
supply copies of ancient seals as above ? 

D. GLENN. 

Peterborough. 


tev. Mr. Leane.—<An old snuff-box with the 
following inscription has recently come into my 
possession :—“‘ The Rev’ Mt Leane to M' John 
Lee.” The character of the engraving indicates 
the middle of the seventeenth century. Can any 
one refer me to a parish in Cornwall, Somerset, or 
Wilts of which this “ Rev’ M* Leane” was clergy- 
man ? W. H. Corrett. 


Cartes IT.’s “ Drops,” — 

“He” |viz. Will Chiffinch] “was a most impetuous 
drinker, and in that capacity an admirable spy; for he 
let none part with him sober. if it were possible to get 
them drunk, and his great artifice was pushing idolatrous 
healths of his good master, and being always in haste, 


q ; - | for the King 7s coming, which was his word. Nor to 
If we are to believe the author of Don Zara del | 
| salutiferous drops (which were called the King’s, of the 





make sure work would he scruple to put his master’s 


nature of Goddard's) into the glasses; and being an Her- 
cules well breathed at the sport himself, he commonly 
had the better: and so fished out many secrets.”—Roger 
North’s Life of Guilford, ii. 6, as quoted in Campbell's 
Lives of the Lord Chancellors, first ed., vol. iii. p. 509. 


“salutiferous” drops? Who 
Mippte TempLar. 


What were these 
was Goddard ? 


TempLe Momspa-Dév1 at Bomray (“U.S. Gaz.,” 
March 4, Asiatic Journal, 1842, N. §., vol. xxxviii. 
pt. ii. p. 23.)—Was the old temple on the 
Esplanade founded before, or after, cession of the 
island Bombaim by the Ténwar Rai of Tanna to 
the Portuguese in a.p. 1530? and, during the 
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course of trial as to its disputed right of posses- 
sion between Ramachandra, Pdndu, Séth, or 
banker, and Hera, Pooree, Bava, a Gosaen, which 
took place in the Supreme Court at Bombay, 
what evidence was elicited in support of the claim 
of either to right of inheritance from the party or 
parties to whom its foundation may have been 
ascribed ? , 
Starcross, near Exeter. 


VESSEL PROPELLED by Horses on Boarp.— 
The following is from a MS. journal of a residence 
in New York, in the summer of 1817 : 

“ Another boat crosses the N. River to Hoboken ; this 
boat is propelled not by steam, but by the power of six 
horses, which walk in a circular direction on deck, and 
are separated from the passengers by paling.” 


This was a curious use of horses, and I should 
like to know how long it continued in fashion, 
and if it was ever so in this country. 

W. H. Parrersoy. 


Srr Micnart Livesay, or Livesey, tue Re- 
GicipgE.—Is anything known respecting Sir Michael 
Livesay, his ancestors and descendants, beyond 
what is to be found in the following books and 
MSS. i The Works of Bishop Ke nnet ; Berry’s 
Pedigrees (Kent) ; Burke’s Extinct and Dormant 
Baronetcies; Harl. MSS. 1549 and 1437, Tradi- 
tion says that Sir Michael Livesay lived at Hin- 
wick Hall, an old mansion in this neighbourhood ; 
his portrait was there at the end of the last cen- 
tury. Hinwick Hall was the seat of his descen- 
dant, Major-General John Livesay, who died in 
1717, and in 1806 was in the occupation of Mr. 
Wagstaff, descended in the female line from Gene- 
ral Livesay’s brother. The estate was divided 
among several co-heirs, of whom Mr. Wagstaff 
was one: Lysons’s Magna Britannia (Bedford- 
shire), p. 125. Can any of your correspondents 
supply the missing links in the pedigree, viz., 
between Sir Michael Livesay and Major-General 
John Livesay ? W. M. Harvey. 

Harrold Hall, Bedfordshire. 


M. Roperr Brieriey, Mrvister or tHe Gos- 
PEL AT GRINDLETON, IN Ceaven.—Information 
wanted about him, the author of a thick 18mo. 
work :— 

‘A Bundle of Soul Convincing, Directing and Com- 
forting Truths, clearly deduced from Diverse Select Texts 
of Holy Scripture, and practically Improven both for 
Conviction and Consolation: being a Brief Summary of 
several Sermons preached at large by that Faithful and 
Piovs Servant of Jesus Christ. London: Printed by 
J. R. for Samuel Sprunt in Little Britain, 1677.” 

To this work are appended ninety-four pages of 
poetry. Its author was the founder of the sect 
called Grindletonians. Epwarp Hai.stone. 





Avtrnors WanTeED. 
the following works ? 
A Postscript to the New Bath Guide. A Poem by | 


—Who was the author of | 


Anthony Pasquin. London: Printed for J. Strahan, 
No. 67, near the Adelphi, Strand, 1790. 

Satirical Poems, including the Memoirs of Upwards 
of One Hundred Public Personages. In Two Volumes. 
Price 6s., by the same author. 

Also— 

The Singular Case of Patrick Dillon, Esq., Surgeon, 
and Captain Hedges, late of the 67th Regiment, showing 
the Danger of Sending a Challenge in the British Army 
With his Majesty’s Decree, and the Correspondence of 
Lord Rawdon, Major Doyle, &c., upon the Points of 
Honour. Price ls. 


R. W. F. 


Morro or tHe Emperor Cuaries VII.—Some 
years ago, when at Frankfiirt, I made a collection 
of the imperial mottoes which appear on the walls 
of the Kaiser-Saal, in the Romer. This I have 
since supplemented from the works of Reusne: 
and Sadeler, and the result is a collection which, if 
it would be of interest to the readers of “N. & Q.,” 
I shall have much pleasure in sending for publica- 
tion. But as I have been unable to discover the 
“ Wahlspruch” of the Emperor Charles VII., can 
any one supply it ? Joun Woopwarp. 

[We shall be glad to have the list.] 

Mr. Forp’s Contrisutions To Reviews: 
Tomas Suettoy.—Can any one give a complete 
list of Mr. Ford's contributions to reviews and 
magazines! I am of course aware of the list given 
in the introduction to the Handbook of Spain, but 
that is not complete.—I repeat a question put by 
me some three years ago, which has never had an 
answer : Who was Thomas Shelton, the first trans- 
lator of Don Quixote (1612-20), and where is any 
information to be got of him ? H, E. W. 


ANJUMAN-I-PUNJAB, OR THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
Dirrvusion or Userut Know.tepce 1n Inpia.— 
A report of this society was published (at Lahore) 
for the year 1865; have any subsequent reports 
appeared? The society was supported by many dis- 
tinguished natives, and a list is given of papers read 
by them at the general meetings of the society, 
embracing subjects of the utmost importance to the 
welfare of the community, and showing the great 
progress of the most enlightened and influential 
classes in India in endeavouring to introduce 
among their countrymen the civilization of the 
West. The patron of the society was the Hon. 
Donald Macleod, C.B., Lieut.-Governor, Punjab ; 
the secretary is G. W. Leitner, Esq., M.A., Ph.D., 
who has made a most animated “ Appeal to the 
Raeeses of Lahore” in favour of the society, and to 
obtain their support. “An Oriental University,” 
as a national Indian institution, is mentioned as a 
great feature in the society’s operations for the 
promotion of vernacular literature, and the hope ot 
Her Majesty the Queen becoming the patron of the 
committee for this great purpose is said to be 
“ certainly one of the causes to which the enthusi- 
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asm of the native gentry is attributable.” A free 
public library and reading room have been estab- 
lished, * ‘ perhaps the first ‘and only library in India 
which is accessible without any charge to every 
member of the public.” It would appear, there- 
fore, that in every way the public mind of the | 
natives in India was prepared for some time past 
to give an enthusiastic welcome to the Prin , 
Wales’s visit. J. Macray. 


Mysterious Mountain Sounps.—At a recent 
meeting of the Tasmanian Royal Society a paper 

was read by a member on the “ Remarkable Rour- 
ing Noises, loud, awful, and continuous,” heard in 
the Western Mountains in that island. This set 
the present writer on searching out parallel in- 
stances of the same strange natural phenomenon, 
and the following were discovered :—1l. Mr. 
Charles Weld heard these unaccountable noises in 
the Upper Pyrenees. 2. An anonymous writer in 
the a tburgh Philosophical Journal (vol. viii 


describes the like phenomenon as occurring ut the | 


Maladetta, in the Middle Pyrenees. 3. Prof. 
Ehrenberg investigated the causes of the stran 

noises heard at Mount Nakuh, in the Sina 

range, and found them to be caused by the slidin 
of the sand. 4. Humboldt notes the wonderful 
organ-| ke sounds heard by him issuing 7 the 
banks of the Orinoco, in South America. The 


vocal Memnon is another side illustration. 6. | 


Marco Polo relates the weird noises, as of troops 
of demons, heard by the dwellers on the skirts of 
the great desert of Lop. Old Du Bartas gives the 
circumstance very graphic expression : 
“ And round about the desert Lop, where oft 

By strange phantgsmas passengers are sco/t.” 
And Milton works this up, in his own inimitable 
way, into the 

“ Calling shapes, and beckoning shadows dire, 

And aéry tongues, that syllable men’s nam 

On sands, and shores, and desert wildernesses,” 
of Comus. 7. Shakspeare, Keats, Milton again 
(inthe Hymn on the Nativity), Wordsworth, and 
Tennyson are some of the poets who mention the 
mysterions sounds in nature: such noises enter 
largely into the popular superstitions of all moun 
tain countries. 8. Kinglake’s singular experience 
in the Arabian desert is another case in point. 
Now, apart wholly from all scientific discussion of 
the matter, it may not be unprofit ned to collect 
from the readers of “N. & Q.’ references to the 
mysterious mountain sounds ‘they may +7 ve met 
with, either in their reading or their personal 
experience. D. Buarr. 


Corrs anp Founpation Stones.—I shall be 
much obliged to any readers of “ N. & Q.” who can 
give me a reference from the classics to show that 
coins were placed under new foundations (as we do 
now), answering to the cylinders found in Assyrian 








buildings. M. H. Lee. 


Replies, 
THE FAMILY OF BISSET. 
(2™ S, v. 334; 3° S. vii. 256.) 
As it may prove interesting to some of your 
wo perhaps you will grant me space to give 
a short account of the family of Bisset, which 


was in its day a rich and powerful one, and con- 
nected with some of the first families in Scotland. 
In an article in vol. viii. of the Proceedings of th 





Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, the writer 
SaVs : 
“The name of Bizet, Biseth, or Byset stands out in 
early Scottish history under circumstances of unusual 
prominence Th family, according to Anderson. was 
originally from Eng'and (or rather, as its name implies, 














| from Normandy), aid first settled in Scotland, it is said, 
} und William the Lion (1165-1214), though Aber- 
cromby supports the position of their introduction in 
the reign of Malcolm IIL.” (1057-93) 

And that this last is much more likely to be the 
care may be conjectured from the fact that there 


| was at the Court of William a John de Byset, who, 
to Wardlaw, “was a man of great 
and activity, and was settled in Lovat, 
ymmission from the king,” when he became 
is Lord of Lovat (a.v. 1170). To him 
led his second son, Sir John de Biset, of 


, who was imprisoned in the castle of Inver- 
ess for being a party to “ murder of the Ear 
f hol. He married, in 1206, Jean, daug on 
of Sir Henry Halyburton, of 'Dirleton commonly 


called Lord Halyburton); but he died without 
male issue, leaving his estate to his three daugh- 
ters :— Mary, married to Sir David de Grahame, 
afterwards assigned of Lovat ; Cecilia, married to 
Sir William Fenton, of Beaufort ; Elizabeth, 
married to Sir Andrew de Bosco, Lord of Red- 
castle, whose daughter was married to Hngo de 
Rose, ancestor of the family of Rose, of Kilt ivock, 

We find, however, that the first Sir John de 
Biset had a brother Sir Walter de Biset, who 
married Ada, sister of Alan, Lord of Galloway, 
Constable of Scotland, and of Thomas, Lord of 
Galloway, who, in right of his wife (of the family 
of Strathhogie), became fifth Earl of Athol. At 
a tournament held at Haddington, about 1250, 
their son Patrick, (sixth) Earl of Athol, worsted 
Sir Walter de Biset, and, according to Tytler, 
‘an old feud which had existed between the 
families was embittered, and Athol was found 
murdered in his house, which, probably for the 
purpose of concealment, was set fire to by his 


assassins,” Being the principal person among 


those accused of this outrage, Sir Walter Biset 
had to fly to Ireland, while his estates were for- 
feited. Henry IIT. bestowed on him a large grant 
of land in the barony of Glenarm, Antrim, where 
subsequently, in 1365, a monastery was founded 
by one of his descendants, Robert Bisset, whose 
heir Mary was married to John Mor Macdonald, 
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of Isla (son of “the good John of Isla” and Lady 
Margaret Stewart, daughter of Robert IT.). 

3ut the forfeiture passed upon Sir Walter must 
have been partially remitted, as he was permitted 
to return to Scotland, for we find his son John in 
possession of an estate in the county of Inverness, 
where he founded the priory and castle of Beauly. 
John’s son, William de Biset, Constable of Stir- 


ling Castle and Sheriff of Stirling, was one of 


the barons, convened at Berwick, in 1291, who 
were chosen to act as arbitrators between the 
competitors for the crown of Scotland _ Bruce and 
Balliol. His grandson, Sir Thomas Biset, married 
Isobel McDuff, heiress of Malcolm, Earl of Fife, 
and widow of Walter Stewart, second son of 
Robert II., and in consequence received, from 
David II. in 1362, a grant of the earldom of Fife 
to him and his heirs male by her, failing which it 
was to revert to the crown, which accordingly it 
did on his death, in 1366, without male issue by 
her. One of his descendants, however, by a pre- 
vious marriage, was Peter Bisset, who had in his 
day a high reputation as a lawyer and philosopher, 
and who was Professor of Canon Law in the 
university of Bologna, Italy. 

Although the direct line thus became extinct, 
the name reappears in various public charters ; 
and there are proofs of a branch of the family 


having held lands near Edinburgh in the reigns of 


Robert I. and David IT. (1306-71). And in more 
recent times we find the name cropping up. In 
1637 the minister of Brechin was a Rev. Alex- 
ander Bisset. The Rev. William Bisset, D.D. 
(of the Lessendrum family), Chaplain to Queen 
Caroline, and Rector of Whiston, Northants, was 
appointed an Elder Brother of the collegiate church 
of St. Katherine. In the early part of the last 


century Thomas Bisset was Clerk of the Regulia of 


Athol. Towards the close of the last century 
there resided at Knayton, near Thirsk, a Charles 
3isset, an able medical and military writer, a 
native of Dunkeld, in Perthshire. In 1800 there 
died at Logierait, in Perthshire, after a ministry 
of nearly fifty years, Thomas Bisset, D.D. (great- 
grandfather of the undersigned), whose son, the 
late Robert Bisset, LL.D., was well known as the 
author of several historical works; and, more 
recently, James Bisset, D.D., minister of Bourtie, 
in Aberdeenshire, and Moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland in 1862. And 
among those living at the present day who claim 
kin to the once great family of Lessendrum is 
Lieut.-General John Jarvis Bisset, C.B., the genial 
author of Sport and War in South Africa. 

The immediate ancestor of the family in its 
various branches, as it exists at the present day, 
is Patrick Bisset, of Lessendrum, who lived about 
1490. His immediate descendant was Robert 
sisset, of Lessendrum, Baillie of Strathbogie 
about 1630. He niirried Anne, daughter of Ro- 


7 





bert Gordon, of Pitlurg (called Straloch), well 
known in his day as a mathematician, antiquarian, 
and geographer. One of his descendants was the 
Rev. Alexander Bisset, D.D., of Lessendrum, 
Chancellor of Armagh and Archdeacon of Connor. 
He died about 1781, and had, among others, 
Maurice, of Lessendrum, and of Knighton, in the 
Isle of Wight ; William, Bishop of Raphoe from 
1822 to 1834; Rev. George, who married a 
daughter of the fifteenth Earl of Suffolk; and 
Elizabeth, who became wife of William Fenwick, 
of Lemmington House, Northumberland. Mau- 
rice Bisset, the eldest son, had an only child, Jane 
Harriet, heiress of Lessendrum, who became wife 
of her cousin, the present Venerable Maurice Fen- 
wick-Bisset, of Lessendrum, late Archdeacon of 
taphoe, and had the present Mordaunt Fenwick- 
Bisset, of Bagborough House, Somerset, High 
Sheriff of that county in 1872. 
A. Bisset Tuom. 


29 
~ oo 
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IreTon THE Recaicipe (5 §, vi. 287 

My authority for the assertion that Mary Carter 
was not the daughter of Ireton, but of his widow 
(Bridget Cromwell) by her second husband, Gene- 
ral Charles Fleetwood, is the original sworn alle- 
gation of her intended marriage, which distinctly 
describes her as Mrs. Mary Fleetwood, of Stoke 
Newington, Middlesex, spinster, aged 
twenty-three, and as having the consent of “ Mr. 
Fleetwood, her father.” Her intended husband 
is described as Nathaniel Carter, of Great Yar- 
mouth, Norfolk, merchant, bachelor, aged 
about forty. The licence was issued by the vicar- 
general of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and is 
dated February 19, 1677-8. The parties were 
married at Stoke Newington, on the 2lst of 
the same month, as “ Mr. Nathaniel Carter and 
Mrs. Mary Fleetwood.” There is an abundance of 
corroborative evidence, some of which I may briefly 
mention. (1.) If she had been the daughter of 
Ireton, who died in 1651, she must have been 
several years older than is stated in the allegation, 
and my experience is that ages were generally very 
correctly given in marriage allegations at this 
period, and that the expression “about twenty- 
three” would mean either not quite, or a little 
more than, twenty-three. On the other hand, 
well-known letters of Fleetwood show that his wife 
was enceinte in 1654 and 1655, dates which would 
quite agree with the age of Mary Fleetwood as 
stated in the allegation. (2.) Fleetwood, in his 
will, left a legacy of 1001. to his “ dear daughter 
Carter,” but did not even mention the names of 
his step-daughters, the children of Ireton. (3.) On 
her monument, in the church of St. Nicholas, 
Yarmouth, her name, according to Mr. Dawson 
Turner, was given as Mary Fleetwood. 

Now, in opposition to all this direct and positive 


about 


co. 
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evidence, we have, what? Simply the flippant 
ipse dixit of the Rev. Mark Noble that she was 
really the child of Ireton, but chose to pass by the 
name of Fleetwood on account of the odium 
attached to the name of her father. It might be 
enough to say generally, that whoever pins his 
faith to any of Noble’s statements will soon find 
himself in genealogical confusion, and eventually 
in utter darkness. Almost every page of his 
writings bristles with the gravest blunders, the 
most reckless assumptions, and the wildest con- 
jectures. Of all the biographical and genealogical 
compilers of the last and present centuries, he 
stands pre-eminently the man least to be trusted. 
Noble evidently never saw the marriage allegation 
which I have quoted, as he gives the date of the 
actual marriage from the Stoke Newington registers. 
He had been puzzled, in his former editions, about 
a mysterious fifth ch ld assigned by somebody to 
Ireton. In his third, published in 1787, he solved 
the mystery satisfactorily to himself by jumping 
to the conclusion that the lady married as Mary 
Fleetwood was really Mary Ireton, and so stated, 
but without producing the slightest evidence to 
sustain his assertion. The matter might safely be 
left here ; but, to show how baseless and ridiculous 
was the explanation of the aileged change of name 
volunteered by Noble, [ may add that I also have 


the marriage allegations of two of the daughters of 


Ireton. One is described, Jan. 22, 1667-8, as 
Jane Ireton, spinster, aged about twenty, and the 
other, Aug. 24, 1669, as Bridget Ireton, spinster, 
aged about nineteen. In both instances it is 
stated that their parents were both dead, and that 
they were to marry with the consent of Charles 
Fleetwood, their father-in-law. It is simply 
absurd to suppose that ten years later the memory 
of Ireton had become so much more huteful that 
his own daughter abandoned his name; and it is 
still more absurd to suppose that, in an official 
document, substantiated by the oath of the person 
who signed it, a lady would have been described 
as the daughter of one man when she was really 
the daughter of another. 

E. S. R. (ante, p. 334) clearly misread the 
account of the Carters in Dawson Turner's 
Sepulchral Reminiscences (p. 15). If he had looked 
carefully at the foot-note he would have seen that 
Mary was the wife of Nathaniel Carter, and not 
of his father John. It is unfortunate that such 
misreadings should be perpetuated in “N. & Q.” 
It is perhaps well to remind any one who may 
consult that book that the words, “daughter of 
General Ireton,” attached to the entry of Mary 
Carter, are those of Mr. Dawson Turner, and not 
of the monument, which he distinctly says in his 
foot-note calls her Mary Fleetwood. 

In reply to Mr. Prxe, I can only say that I 
have hitherto failed to find the slightest ‘evidence 
that Captain Fennell married a daughter of Fleet- 








wood by Bridget Cromweli, although I have 
searched for it carefully and (almost) with tears. 
Josern Lemurt CHESTER. 


Fresco (5 §. vi. 107.)—A letter written in 
February, 1866, by Mr. Maclise to Mr. Stephens 
shows the difficulties he had to contend with in 
the wall space on which he painted the “ Meeting 
of Bliicher and Wellington” :— 

“ That kind of efflorescence or bloom, shall I call it, 
that occurs on the surface of every kind of glass, has ap- 
peared in parts of the first picture, as you may have seen. 
A great authority, Dr. Hoffman, told me that such is 
only a proof of its indelibility. I confess I received the 
news with little satisfaction. But even if this kind of 
chill were uniform, I do not think it would degrade the 
work. But what method of painting could bear up against 
the climate of that hall? Long drippings of moisture 
full over the surface of the paintings at one time, and at 
another a full focus of blazing sunshine from eight em- 
blazoned windows falls upon them.” 

In his report to the Fine Arts Commission of 
1859, written after visits to Berlin and Munich, 
und the most important contribution to the litera- 
ture of the subject, the distinguished artist 
wrote :— 

“The latest experiment I have made in stereochromy 
has proved the most successful. The picture is painted 
on a tablet formed of laths, covered with three coatings 
of mortar; the two under coatings of lime and river 
sand consisted of one part lime to three of sand; the 

‘intonaco,’ one-tenth of an inch in thickness, of one 
part lime to three of fine silicious sand, such as is used by 
the artists in the New Palace at Westminster. This 
upper stratum has been handfloated, é.e. spread on, some- 
whatroughly. After the practice of stereochromic paint- 
ing of a year and a half, I do not find that the hardened 
surface of the plaster wall prevents either the colours 
from being sucked instantly dry, or the water glass from 
being imbibed, even where the wall is smoothest. The 
wall in question (that of the Wellington and Bliicher 
fresco) has been unfortunately prepared carelessly, and 
exhibits every variety of bad plastering. Discoloration 
is here and there very apparent over the whole surface 
of the wall, arising from unequal distribution of sand 
with the lime.” 

We must not forget that the water-glass process 
is not fresco, 7.e. painting with pigments that will 
withstand the action of caustic lime upon a wet 
wall or portion of a wall. Mr. T. J. Gullick, who 
saw Maclise work, says he completed portions of 
the “Death of Nelson” (as he did some of the 
‘Meeting of Bliicher and Wellington ”), one after 
the othe or, leaving nothing to retouch, precisely as if 
he had been working in true or buon fresco ; and 
over the successive portions on completing them 
he syringed the water glass. He treated the 
“Meeting ” copiously with the water-glass solution, 
but placed upon the “ Nelson” the smallest possible 
quantity. 

The air cf London—charged as it generally is 
with deleterious matter destructive to works of 
art—has in the Palace of Westminster still more 
destructive agents, derived from the potteries, gas, 
and other works on the other side of the river. Dr. 
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Percy, in his report to the committee appointed 
to inquire into the state of the frescoes in other 
parts of the palace, said “ that all paintings, either 
of fresco proper or of the so-called water glass, will 
of necessity be injured by exposure to the smoky 
atmosphere of London.” By his advice the frescoes 
in the Queen’s Robing Room were treated with a 
coating of puraffin dissolved in benzole. The pro- 
cess was very successful. The frescoes in the Peers’ 
and Commons’ corridors have been covered with 
glass with a very bad effect. 

It is quite certain that our climate is not always 
fatal to frescoes, as may be seen in the examples 
in the loggia and colonnade of West Wycombe 
House and church, painted by Borgini in 1755, and 
those painted five years later by Burnici at Ri- 


vaulx Abbey. These are much exposed to the 
weather. 





I have written on the Westminster frescoes in 
the Art Journal, May, 1875. 
Joun Piecor, F.S.A. 


SHAKSPEARE AND SuHetter: “Tue Two 
Nosie Kiysmen ” (5S, vi. 341, 361.) —Heartiest 
thanks are due to the editor and to Mr. Leets for 
that note on Shelley, and for the promise of more. 
“ The life of Shelley was recent and is known, and, 
howsoever sad and unhappy, was beautiful and 
good.” It is supremely right that this should be 
said and insisted on; for Shelley has not outlived 
detraction, and the harsh judgment of Southey 
finds echoes among men and women of less native 


generosity than that of the Laureate, and of the 
same narrow religious and moral sympathies. It 
3 also right for him to bring together all Shelley’s 
deliverances on the greater poet: that which 


nies to Shakspeare the merest touch in The Two 














By a simple mechanical process, condu ge ~gggh— 4 : — Pe 
under the uperintenden f Mr. Ricl 1.R.A Noble Kinsmen is just now a wholesome caution. 
de superintendence of Mr. Richmond, yp } 4 : . 
the efflorescence or b! has been remov f | That correspondent is not the only competent 
e emoresc © or Dioom Aas n removed ft - “ . ~ he . } ame 

, | critic who agrees with Shelley in this deliverance. 
Maclise’s pictures. Scrapings were an Gant. - : ’ 1 , Wricl 
the following result :—P , I believe it is no secret that Mr. W. Aldis rignt 
e LLOV y resuit : or we } . . . 4 —s 
a or 0°03 was soluble in v eae | considers the xesthetic reasons against Shakspeare’s 
a grain, V'UsS Was solubdie in warm distilled water. | : . c shat law on & nt 
TI lubl rt D ted lir } } authorship of any part of that play as far out- 
1@ 80 oie part COnsisted OF ilme, soda, uphutl A 7 & r : oe 
wid. and \ trace of chl iow weighing the metrical reasons for it. For myself, 
acia, ana i ce ot chiorine, t sj tree irom 4 


carbonates. 
sisted of particles of sand, soot, hair, oxide of iron, 
and silica, The insoluble residue on ignition gave 
off the odour of animal matter. When decomposed 


The portion insoluble in water con- | 


| hesi 


by hydro-chloric acid some flocculent silica s« p 
rated. This statement appears in the Times, 
Feb. 2, 187 It is very apparent that the action | 





of the air upon the picture was anything but 
beneficial. Prof. Church, in a paper on “ Chemical 
Aids to Art,” in the Intellectual Observer, July, 
1867, p. 411, says : 


“The silicious bloom has, in several instances, ap 
peared upon the works of those who are thoroughly well 
versed in all the minute details of the process. It is 
probable that the method will have to be modified 
greatly, so as to get rid of its technical difficulties and 
its chemical defects, before it can command the general 
confidence of artists. In some of the other processes 
there probably exist the germs of real improvements in 
these particulars. Prof. Kuhlmann, of Lille, suggested, 
some years ago, the combined use of silicate of potash 
and aluminate of potash, for the fixation of colours as 
well as for the hardening of stone. One great objection 
to this process, in which the colours are mixed with a 
solution containing both silicate and aluminate of potash, 
is the excessive alkalinity of the preparation. The 
union of these two caustic potash compounds yields a 
solid glassy substance; but this compound is far from 
being analogous, as has been alleged, to felspar in its 
constitution, for it contains many times as much alkali 
as that mineral. Nor is it wholly unchangeable, for it 
spontaneously undergoes a process of disintegration, 
although this does not occur for some time. A wall 
decorated by this process never dries, and retains its 
alkalinity for years, as may be easily shown by placing 
a piece of moist yellow turmeric paper upon the painted 
surface; the alkali will change the yellow of the tur 
meric paper into brown.” 





tests, I am unable to 
delicate handling in 


ind numerical 
discern Shakspeare’s firm and 
ny part of it. He may have shed it, notwith- 
tanding, in some few places; but I should 
itate to include it in his Works on the strength 
J ABEZ. 





apart iron 


tol 





of a title page. 
Athenzeum Club. 
It quite takes the breath away to see Shelley 

raised to a level, not equal with Milton only, but 

above him ; above Spenser, above Coleridge, and, 


oh, cruel speech! above Byron. His great cha- 
I : 


| racteristic seems to me that he is the most formless 





of poets—absolutely without form. I must have 
form, and cannot conceive of grand beauty without 
it. Isolated 
far between I have perceived in Shelley ; but these 
even neither for word nor thought to be placed 
against the great utterances of those who are set 
below him by Mr. Lecrs. 

Again, none of the prose passages cited by Mr. 
Leets establish any such marvellous critical insight 
as he wishes to attribute to Shelley. He is dis- 
posed to goa long way in the worship of Shak- 
speare, and yet he seems to doubt whiether the 
choruses of the Agamemnon do not set it above 
King Lear. Now, the chorus of the old Greek 
drama, however intense the poetry, is, from the 
nature of monologue appertaining to it, the least 
dramatic part of the old plays. If, therefore, but 
for the choral parts King Lear would surpass the 
Greek play, it must surpass it entirely, because 
the choral part is not dramatic. 

For variety of mind exhibited, and perfect force 





images of sweet beauty and loveliness 


at all points in the midst of that variety, I think 
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that the plays that are called Shakspeare’s surpass 
everything written by man. But if you take reach 
of thought, sublimity, learning, and manhood, all 
concentrated into one grand, perfect, and absolutely 
inspired and formally expressed ideal, so far as I 
can form a judgment, the highest type of it is not 
reached by Shakspeare, and it is reached by 
Aéschylus and Dante. Byron, in Cain, and Milton, 
in Satan, almost reach it, but Shelley never gets 
even the peak of such a stupendous mountain 
elevation within the bow and sweep of his horizon. 
C. A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 





Dr. Husensetn’s “ Empiems or THe SAINTS,” 
&e. 6" S. vi. 354.)—Three weeks before the late 
Dr. Husenbeth’s death I was spending an afternoon 


with him at Cossy, and he then showed me a copy of 


his Emblems of the Saints, on which he had been at 
work for many years. He drew my attention to the 
large number of additions that he had made, and 
added that it was improbable that he should have 
the opportunity of adding anything more. H 

repeatedly assured me that the work was out of 
print, and that no more copies were to be had. 
[urged him to undertake a new edition; but he 
replied that he was now too old to trouble him- 
self with business of that kind, and he added, “ I 
have no one to take the trouble off my hands ; 
while at my time of life I shrink from the labour 
of correcting the press.” Hereupon I volunteered 
to do all that was necessary, and personally to 
be responsible for any labour that might be re- 
quired. The old gentleman was evidently very 
pleased, and I left him with the understanding 
that I would enter into negotiations with the pub- 
lishers, and see the book through the press, as 
soon as my engagements allowed. I never saw 
Dr. Husenbeth after this; he died rather sud- 
denly during my absence from home. When his 
library was sold, I bought the copy of his 2mblems 
of the Saints which had been the subject of our 
conversation ; and, feeling bound in honour to 
fulfil my promise, I wrote at once to the publishers, 
offering to see a new edition through the press if 
they would take the risk of the publication. To 
my surprise, they answered that the second edition 
was not exhausted, and that copies were still in 
hand. Of course there was nothing more to be 
said then, and as for the future, it may be assumed 
that few booksellers would be willing to r« publish 
a new edition of a volume, the last edition of 
which had taken fifteen years to dispose of. 

In the mean time, as some of your readers may 
be interested in the subject, it may be as well to 
inform them that the copy of Dr. Husenbeth’s 
book, which is now before me, is interleaved 
throughout ; and that it would be difficult to find 
a single page without some addition or correction 
upon it. The author had bound up with it an 





autograph letter of Dr. Newman’s, thanking him 
for a presentation copy, and one or two other 
matters of no great importance. On the fly-leaf 
at the end of the volume he has given a summary 
of the additions which he has got together, and 
has written in pencil, “ Number of new Angels, 
Saints, or Beati added for a third edition” ; the 
sum total amounts to 392. 

Assuming that the copyright of the book was 
the author’s property, and that his representatives 
are not likely to make any difficulty, I take this 
opportunity of saying that I am still prepared to 
redeem the pledge I gave to Dr. Husenbeth, 
though I should be unwilling to let the copy of 
his book which I have referred to pass out of my 
own hands. Aveustus Jessorr, D.D. 

Norwich. 

ProvinciaLisms ror “to Turasu” (5 §, v. 
426; vi. 56, 137, 198.)—“ To skelp” is a very 
common term in Derbyshire. “ To juffil” a boy 
is to beat him only about the head, “ juff” being 
a very common name for the head. “To jutt” is 
to “punch” behind with the knee. “To trounce 
and “to muss” are terms equally common with 
‘to lamm.” To give “a good ash-plantin’,” or 
“ bell-sock,” or “ bell-tinker,” is just the same as 
to beat, and each is equivalent to bestowing “ 
good trouncing.” While on the subject, I might 
say that the worst punishment a Derbyshire boy 
could get, when he wore small clothes, was a dose 
of “thimble-pie” from the old dame who usually 
kept the school he first attended. “ Thimble-pie” 
was a serious letting down. It was administered 
with the dame’s thimble-finger, and, as I well re« 
member, was very much past a joke. 

THomas Ratcuirre. 


‘ 


Worksop. 


In Weardale, in the west part of the county of 
Durham, the following words are used in the sense 
of “ to thrash” :— 

“ B’d ah’ll bum the’, mi lad, if ah catch the’,” as 
an old bachelor might say on being plagued by a 
mischievous boy. ‘To bum is to punish with the 
clenched fist. 

“Mi fadther dud bra me yisterday neet because 
ah play’d troon” (truant). 

“* He dud slap mi back.” 

“Mi lad, b’d ah’ll wheang the’,” makes a boy 
expect a sound thrashing. A leather boot-lace is 
called a wheang in Weardale. 

“ Ah’ll cloot the lug for the’” means a crack, 
bat, or slap on the side of the head. 

“ My songs, b’d he dud trownce me.” 

“ Ah’ll tan the hide for the’, thoo brazzent 
rubish.” 

“ Ah’ll hezel the’ ” 
with a hazel stick. 

“ Jack spit et Tom, en Tom dud know! ’m.” 

“ He dud skelp that poor bairn.” 


probably means thrashing 
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The other words are pay, lick, leather, nail, 
warm, hammer, mump, hide, wallop, whip, biast 
baste), pummel, cloit, bash, rays. “To nope” 
to hit « fellow on the head. 

W. M. Eaouestone. 


is 


Would Mr. Bienxrysorr kindly state in what 
part of “the north of England” skelp is “ quite a 
common word”? Surely in registering provin- 
cialisms we should be careful to note the precise 
locality of use. I myself never heard skelp used 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire, and yet I sup- 
pose the West Riding belongs to the “ north of 
England”; with its Scottish use, on the other 
hand, we are all acquainted. Is Mr. WiLKinson 
right in saying that all these words mean “exactly 
the same thing”? It is true that hide, hammer, 
lick, lace, whip, and pummel, all refer to some 
kind of beating; they may even sometimes be 
used interchangeably ; but still in strictness do 
they not denote different kinds and grees of 
beating? Mippie Tempvar. 





Wop, wollop, hide, tan (your jacket), as well as 
mill, leather, and pummel, were, in my si hool-boy 
days, used synonymously with thrash. 

‘ at Ny ; M. 


M. H. 


The word mentioned by T. F. R. is very com- 
mon in Lanarkshire and the Lowlands, generally 
the usual threat of a mother to her mischievous 
child be ing” I'll ske lp your doup.” 

H. Sxkey Moir, M.D. 


Aldershot. 


». 


. 
on 


Umpretias (5% vi. 202, 313, 
Trivia first the light in 1712. Two years 
rlier, to in the Tatler, No. Oct. 17, 

, appeared his friend Swift’s racy “ Descrip- 


1710 | 
tion of a City Shower,” this 
ce uple t 


35.) —Gay’s 
saw 
wit, 


é 238 


wherein occurs 


“ The tuck’d up sempstress walks with hasty strides, 

While streams run down her oil'd umbrella’s sides.” 
Gay doubtless had these lines in his memory when 
he wrote the verses quoted by Mr. Picton (p. 202 


) 
’ 


the apt suggestion on p. 313, that these ser- 
viceable “ pluvial protectors” were first used by 
the gentler sex only, is amply borne out by the 
utterances of both these poets of our Augustan 
era ; and, moreover, the reference is made in so 
colloquial a way, as to lead to the inference that 
umbrellas were then in common use among women. 
The oldest English dictionary that I have at hand, 
Coles’s, London, 1677, merely gives “‘ Umbrello, 
a skreen or fan.” Bailey, 15th ed., 1753, has 
“* Umbrello, a sort of skreen that is held over the 
head for preserving from the sun or rain ; also a 
wooden frame covered with cloth or stuff to keep 
off the sun from a window.” 

Henry Campxiy, F.S 


A. 


Reform Club. 


In the Atheneum for Sept. 16, 1871, there is 
an article written on a book published by Eyre & 
Spottiswoode, called Patents for Inventions: 
Abridgments of Specifications relating to Um- 
brellas, Parasols, and Walking Sticks. The book 
was printed by order of the Commissioners of 
Patents. The review on the work is clever and 
very interesting, and contains much information 
on the early history of the umbrella. References 
are made to its representation in ancient sculp- 
ture ; to a drawing preserved in the Harleian MSs. 
of an Anglo-Saxon fop of high degree, taking the 
air under an umbrella, made with ribs and a 
sloping handle, which is held over his head by his 
body-servant ; to the King of Ava, who was 
pleased to call himself “ King of the White*Ele- 
phant, and Lord of the Twenty-four Umbrellas.” 
In 1620 Drayton described it as a thing able to 
shield you in all sorts of weather. The picture on 
the title-page of Evelyn’s Kalendarium Hortense 
1664) is a black page carrying a closed hand 
canopy. I will conclude these extracts by quoting 
what is said about Jonas Hanway: “He gained 
popular credit for inventing the umbrella, whereas 
he was at most nothing more than one of the first 
gentlemen of the town to carry an umbrella 
habitually.” Emity Coue. 

Teignmouth. 


Dr. Brewer will find, in Chambers’s Book of 
Days, vol. i. p. 241, a “ History of the Umbrella,” 
containing quotations, or reference to books, 


alluding to these “ curiositys,” of which quotations 
the earliest is from Coryat’s Crudities, 1608. 


Morn. 
“TANNHAUSER; OR, THE BATTLE OF THE 
Barps” (5 §. vi. 135, 339, 377.)—The joint 


authorship of this poem was guessed at from the 


first—by Lord Russell first of all, it would seem— 
and was soon ascertained. In his Julian Fane, 
a Memoir (1871, p. 173), Lord Lytton writes as 


follows : “The little poem of Tannhduser which, 
whilst at Vienna, he [Fane] published under a 
feigned name, and which was written in conjunc- 
tion with myself, grew naturally out of his enthu- 
siasm for Wagner's great opera of Tann- 
héuser.” He then, after explaining that the 
pseudonym * Neville Temple ” refers to the motto 
of the Fanes, ne vile fano, proceeds to give in full 
those parts of the poem which were composed by 
Fane. Perhaps I may be allowed to say how 
charming this graceful memoir is to Trinity men 
of a certain standing. It is, in its degree, what 
the memoir of Arthur Clough is to Oxford men 
of an earlier day. But Fane, though slighter in 
intellect, had personal advantages far greater than 
| Clough’s. “ All men,” as a dear friend of his and 
mine says, in Lord Lytton’s book, “felt exhilarated 
by his presence.” It was indeed his mere pre- 
sence, not less than his frank abandon and his 
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brilliant talk, that captivated every one. A youth 
of commanding height and _ graceful 
strikingly beautiful, his countenance full of ani- 


yesture and phrase 


igure, 





mation an 1 of path »s, his every 
instinct with high-bred courtesy and poetic refine- 
ment—such a youth, moving among the crowd 


of ordinary folk, might well seem to have a touch 


of glory upon him from some other world. He 


1 


was to us like the young Apollo, when— 
He listen’d and he wept, and his bright tears 
Went trickling down the golden bow he held.” 


A. J. M. 


D1aLeEcT 5% §. vi. 105, 218. —There seems 
such a family likeness between the words stroddle- 
ch and straddlebob that we may couple them 





od reason is that both are 





7, 
i 


appl o some ¢ g or tiying creature such 
is the duinbiedore. In the Isle of W ont dialer 

the word straddiebob occurs in the following 
musing connexi It is cited by Latham in his 
En sh Lan re, vol. i. p- 406, from Halliwell’s 
Arch. Prov. Dict., as a specimen of the Hants 
dialect, which he considers belongs to the Dorset 
and Wilts division. It is, therefore, not a slang 


*“ Jan. What's got there you? 
Will. A blastnashun straddlebob craalun about in the 


Jan. Straddlebob ! where ded’st leyarn to caal'n by 


that neyam 

Will. Why, what shoud e caa'n? tes the right neyam 
sn u 

J Right neyam, no! why, ye gurt zote vool, carn't 


zee tes a dumbledore 

Will. | knows tes, but vur aal that straddlebob’s zo 
right a neyam vorn as dumbledore ez. 
Jan. Come, I'll b deyand if I dvuant laay thee a quart 


Wl. Done! and I’ll ax meyastur to-night when I 
goes whooam (Accordingly ‘ meyastur’ was applied 
to by Will, who made his decision known to Jan the 
next morning.) 

Will. I zay, Jan, I axed meyastur about that are last 
night. 

Jan. Well! what did ’ur zay? 

Will. Why « zed one neyam ez jest zo vittum vorn as 
tother, and he louz a ben caald straddlebob ever zunce 
the island was vust meyad. 

Jan. The devvul a hav ! if that’s the keeas I spooas 
I lost the quart 

Wil. That thee hast, lucky! and we’ll goo down to 
Arverton to the ‘Red Lion’ and drink un ater we done 
work.” 

F, §S. 


Churchdown. 


Tae Hien Court or Justice (5% §. vi. 148, 
254.)— 

“The High Court of Justice ; containing Memoirs of 
the Principal Persons who sat in Judgment on King 
Charles the First, and signed his Death Warrant, to- 
gether with those Accessories excepted by Parliament 
in the Bill of Invemnity, illustrated with their Portraits, 
Autographs, and Seals. Compiled from Authentic Mate- 
rials, by James Caulfield. London: Printed and Pub- 


lished ‘by John Caulfield, Book and Print Seller, Little 
Newport Street, Leicester Square, 1820.” 

This is the title of a quarto book containing 
pp. i to xi, and 1 to 112, and index, and 
four engraved portraits. It contain 
interesting particulars. I had never s 
until I picked up a copy rather lat 

~ 








VY. H 
| «y VENAI 5% S. vi. 2 
| the last edition of Brunet eight « 
| book are mentioned, namely, ep 
1644, 1648, 1663, 1681, 1689, 20 
possess copie of all these, ar i aiso 
1642 and 1703, the latter (in Svo.) 1 


far as I know, by any bibliogray 
considerable difference in the « 
several editions. The edition of 1663 \ 
KING possesses contains neither the 











) nor tl Crepundia P whicl 
to found in most of the editions, nor the * 
|} num cum Cati ch is inset n the 
| two latest ; | there « 1 
| app nded to it (though with a separate pagination 


‘Studentes, sive Comeedia de vita 
Autore Ignoto Peerdeklontio.” (The author's real 
name was Christopher Stummel 

Of the several editions, the only rare ones are 
those of 16: and 1703, though those of 1644, 
1720, and 1741 are less common than the others 
But, lil e other books of a sin lar characte r, copies 
of all the editions have risen in price during the 
last twenty years. Neither the contents of the 
different editions of this book, nor those of the 
collection called Facetie Facetiarum which 


contains several of the same pieces as the Nuwgea 





Venales , h ive ever bee n des rib d as the Vv de serve 
to be. There is, however, an interesting note on 
the edition of 1632 in the Bulletin du Bibliophil 
for 1837 (p. 397). Mr. King inquires where he 
can “ procure an edition (of the Nuge@) published 
within the last few years, cum notis, &c.,” and 
which he saw “ mentioned in a French bib! 
phic work about a year ago.” Had I not se 
| statement, I should have said that cert iinly no 
edition of the book had appeared in the present 
century. I shall, however, rejoice to learn that I 
am in error, and that such an edition has appeared. 
Meanwhile I hope Mr. Kine will state in what 
work he saw the new edition mentioned ; when 
this is done, it will probably not be difficult to test 
the accuracy of the statement. 
tIcHARD C, CHRIsTIE. 


ogTa- 
n thi 


Manchester. 


“Evertir pomum” ror “Everrit pomumM” 
5% §. vi. 207, 278, 336.)—I have a fine old Latin 
sible with engravings, title-page wanting, but in 
the Censwra, sive Concessio imprimendi, thus par- 
ticularized :— 





“Biblia sacra vulgatz editionis Sixti V. Pont. Max. 
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juseu recognita & Clementis VIII. auctoritate edita, & 
juxta Vaticanum exemplar recudantur, ita permittimus, 
vt impres-a, reuidenda exhibeantur. Moguntiz, Anno 
1609, xvi. Augusti.” 

In this edition, Luke xv. I find “ everrit 


domum.” a me 


Q “ 
, 





“ Evertit domum” for “everrit domum” occurs | 
in 

‘Biblia Impressa autem Lugduni per M. Jacobum 
Sacon Anno nos salutis 1622 Ad decimumquintum 
Kalendas decembris 

Jxo. R. Dore. 

Huddersfield. 

Str Jonn Trouior’s Errrarn (5" §, vi. 148. 

-The epitaph $ new ha differen in other 
noti tit One of these 

‘ At Gateshead :— 

Robert Trollop, 

Architect of the Exchange and Town Court of Newcastle. 

Here lies Robert Trollop, 

Who made yon stones roll up; 

When death took his sou! up, 

liis body filled this hole up.” 
—T. J. Pettigrew, Chronicles of the Tombs, Lond., Bohn, 
1857, p. 498. 

That this is the correct version is plain from its 
heing the same with that contained in the two! 
followir criptions : 

In the churchyard at the east end stands an old 
Y umen ltoh been built I tobert Trollop, 
who was orchitect of the Exchange and Town Court in 
Newcastle here is faint traditionary account, 
which I do not much credit, that there stood formerly 
a statue on north side of it, pointing to the Town 
Court of Newcastle, and underneath [the lines as above]. 
It is now or was lately the burial-place of the family 
of Harris. There are texts of Scripture on every side of 
this monument.”—J. Brand, Hist. of Newcastle, vol. i. 
p. 496, Lond., 1789 

“Robert Trollop (architect of the Town Court in 
Newcastle, 1659) prepared his own tomb, a heavy square 
pile, th wer part brick, th pper stone, sometime 
havi: Iden ornaments beneath the cornice. On the 
north side, rding to tradition, stood the image of 
R. Tr p, with his arm raised pointing towards the 
Town Hall of Newea-tle, ard underneath [the lines as 
above] Notice of St. Mary's Church, Gateshead, in 
E. Mackenzie's J/ist. « N Tyne, vol. ii. pp- 
751-752, 1827 


There is a view of the church and churchyard 


in which this monument appears. 


Ep. MAnRrsHatu. 
Sandford St. Martin. 


Robert Trollop was a stonemason, or, to speak 
more courteously, an architect, who died in 1686. 
He built the Town Hall of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
1659, and tradition says that his effigy formerly 
stood on the north side of the tomb, pointing 
across the river Tyne to the Town Hall of New- 
castle, which is in sight of the churchyard. 

The figure has long since disappeared, and so, I 
believe, has the inscription ; but the tombstone, 
““a square pile, the lower part brick, the upper 


stone, sometime ornamented with gold texts be- 

neath the cornice,” yet remains. See Surtees’s 

Durham, ii. 120. H. F. Boyp, 
Moor House, co. Durham. 


| Wreunrr’esn's (5% §, vi. 189.)— 

“ Wight, derived by Whitaker from ‘quith or quiet, 
Brit., separated’; but no such words can be fuund except 
in his statement. Gwydd means hedged up, or over- 
|} grown with brambles. Probably the true etymon is 

gwac, vacant, or thinly peopled, which word the Romans 
| Latinized as vectis, and the Saxons altered into wight.” 
i— Edmunds’s Names of Places, p. 286. 
| The meaning be “the thinly 
peopled village ble that it may 
be Wihtred’s-ham, | 


might thus 
t is also poss} 


Wi 


htred’s home or village. 


HIRONDELLE. 

* exact 
Something 
» have been 


obtain the 


if G. F. B. will 


of the name of this manor. 


I doubt 
meaning ” 
akin to the above orthography seems t« 


| its original nomenclature. I have looked into 
| Hasted’s History of Kent, edit. 1799, and in 
| vol. viii. p. 487, I find this :— 

| “But in later times” (that is, than 1032) “this manor 


lay fee; for 


(Wittersham) appears to have become a 
; icence to 


King Henry in his eivhth year granted 


Richard Lentwardyn and John Hurleizh, clerks, to give 
j and assign to the master and fellows of All Saints 
| College, in Maidstone, founded by Archbishop Courtney 
|in King Richard IL.’s reign, the manor of Wyghtres- 
| ham (see), among other premises in this county, which 
| were not held of him.” 
Hasted states that in 1463 the manor was called 
| Wittrisham, but that the parish, in his day, was 


“usually called Witsham.” I beg to refer your 
correspondent to Hasted, whose authority a 


rl as 
1K. RULE. 


topographer is unquestionable. Fret 
l 


h im, which has been in use so lately as to be the 
mode adopted in the Clerqy List of 1864, is 
“Wrytricheshamme,” Tex. Eccl. P. ch. IV., 
A.D. 1291. It appears to denote the name of a settler 
whose home it was. The somewhat similar name 
| Witta appears in the list of early settlers pre fixed 
| to the second volume of the Chron. Mon. de Abing., 
Ep. MARSHALL. 


| An earlier form of spelling, resembling Wittris- 
| 


cure, 


| ed. Stevenson, Rolls’ Ser. 
| Sandford St. Martin. 


f 
PLACES ( 


Britis 5% S. vi. _- 


Magus ay 


Na MES OF 2 $7.) 
. t 
| ay Ts if 


in many names of places on he 
| Continent, and ina few in South Britain. It is 
ithe Gaelic magh, a plain. Machair (magh and 
tir, ground) is a field, Machaireach Low- 
lander. In Scotland it appears in Machar, Mauch- 
line, Meigle, Isle of May, Machan, Megginsh, 
Machray, Machry, Mochrum, Machany, Moy, and 
in other nine or ten important cases. If the names 
of farms were examined, it is likely that many 
more examples would be found. It is worthy of 
remark that in Ireland it is much more common 
| than in Scotland. In Erin, it is seen in Mayo, 


pe 
t 


18 a 














od 


h- 
nd 


es 


ny 


on 


0, 
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Maynooth, oars &e. Of this Celtic word 
magh, the ‘Welsh form is maes, and the Cornish 
mez and meys. I would timidly hint that if the 
Welsh form be not a modern corruption, this is 
perhaps some proof that Gaelic is more ancient 
than Welsh, as the Gaelic form is the only one 
found in the numerous names ending in magus, in 
Germany and Gaul. Magh (a plain) is akin to 


the Gaelic acha (a plain, a place , as in Auchin- 
lech. See Robe rtson’s Gaelic Topn j7ra) hy of Scot- 
land and Isaac Taylor’s Words and Places. From 
acha is the Scotch haugh; and the Hebrew okhoo 


(a pasture, a meadow) is like it. 
THomas Stratton, M.D. 
Stoke, Devonport. 


(our correspondent is mistaken in calling magus 
a “ British word.” It is middle Latin, and is thus 
defined by Du Cange: “ Mansio, veteribus Gallis ; 
hine plurium urbium nata nomina; Rotomagus, 
Ricomagus,” &c.—amongst the ancient Gauls, a 
dwelling-place ; and hence giving names to many 
cities, as Rotomagus, Ricomagus, &c. 


Epmuunp Trew, M.A. 





Pitn Hats (5 §. vi. 306.)—The hat of elder 
pith referred to in Albert Diirer’s diary in all pro- 
bability was elder pith, namely Sambucus nigra. 
The solar t pees or sola hats of India are made of 
the pith-like stem of a plant known as the Shola, 

Lschynome ne aspera, It is a marsh plant and 
belongs to the natural order Leguminose. The 
wood, which is so light and such an excellent non- 
conductor of heat, is brought from the neighbour- 
ing Irene / lands into the Calcutta bazaars, where 

s bought by the natives, who use it for making 
various light, ‘useful, and ornamental articles ; for 
hats it is cut into thin plates, which are pasted 
over a hollow framework. Jonn R. Jackson. 

Museum, Kew. 


Otrver Gotpsmira (5 §, vi. 347.)—Whether 
Goldsmith really committed the mistake which 
afterwards suggested the plot of She Stoops to 
C nqgver Cannot now be ascertained, but there is 
sufficient evidence to show that it is probable he 
did. The story, which your correspondent appears 





to have met with so recently in the columns of a | 


rovincial newspaper, is admitted by the late Mr. 
John Yorster into his excellent biography of the 
poet, and the authorities for it are there mentioned ; 
but as Mr. Forster himself refers to it in the text 
as “if true,” we may suppose he was not quite 
convinced that it was 80 Life and Times of Oliver 
Goldsmith, 1854, vol. . p. 22). The writer in the 
Newcastle Weekly Ch ak ts has so far improved 
upon the original that Mr. Featherston is spoken 
of as “ Sir Ralph” ; but the story loses nothing by 
the “ quality” flavour introduced. The grandson 
of the supposed innkeeper was Sir Thomas 
Featherston. Cuartes WYLIE. 
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Cock-crow1nG (5% §, vi. 289.)—Two natives of 
South Devon—one of Ashburton and the other of 
Prawle—inform me that they have always under- 
stood that much crowing on the part of a cock is 

ign that a stranger is coming.” At Looe, in 

Zast Cornwall, the crowing of a cock on the 

drexel (threshold) was, bag years ago, held to 

| denote the coming of a stranger. My Prawle 

informant adds that soth-eunlinn also denotes 

| fine weather, whilst my Ashburton acquaintance 

states that a cock crowing at noon foretells a 
change of weather. Wa. PENGELLY. 

Torquay. 











I extract the following from an article of mine, 
entitled “Good and Bad Omens,” which shows 
that the crowing of a cock on the threshold 
within the doorway is, in Weardale, co. Durham, 
a sign of strangers coming :— 

** Tf the good wife’s keys persist in getting rusty, some 
frie nd s a up money for her. A fortune is also 
forel oded t ny hot cinder, called a purse, jumping out 
of the fire ; but, if th cinder does not rattle, it fore- 
bodes il tg If meat shrink in the pot when boiling, 
it is unlucky; if it swells, it is a sign of prosperity. 
Should the good wife cut the first cake from the oven, 
all the rest will be heavy; the first cake must be broken. 
Do not sweep the dust out at the front door, or you 
sweep away your fortune; and be sure to spit upon the 
coin you get in a morning, or the first you take in 
nning any busiress. If a leaf of soot hang on the 
ire grate, or the cock crow on the threshold, you may 
expect a stranger; and, if you forget to put down the 
lid of the teapot, a friend will drop in to tea.” 

M. EcGiesTonr. 





Tue Last oF CERTAIN WILD ANIMALS IN ENG- 
LAND (5'"§. vi. 288, 375.)—In Townsend’s Manual 
of Dates it is stated that wolves were nearly ex- 
tirpated in England in the reign of Edgar, who 
imposed an annual tribute of three hundred wolves’ 
heads upon Ludwal, Prince of Wales. Sir Ewen 
Cameron killed the last seen in Scotland in 1680, 
They were extirpated in Ireland a vbout 1710. 
[MILY COLE. 





Teignmouth. 





THe cnovcn AND crow,” &c. (5 §. vi. 167, 
—The stehomnent of J. H. I. does not 
accord with the words of the song as printed in 





|“ Orra,” in the volume of Dramatic and Poetical 
Works of Joanna Baillie, published by Longman, 
11851. “Infant charity” and “murky way” are 
there to be found in the outlaws’ song, of which 
one of the outlaws says :— 
« Well sung, i’ faith ! but serving ill our turn, 
Who would all trav'llers and benighted folks 
Scare from our precincts. Such sweet harmony 
Will rather tempt invasion. 
Curnpert Bebe. 


A Marnven Assize (5 §. vi. 287, 332.)—Lord 


Macaulay evidently understood the term in the 
same sense as the writer in the magazine men- 
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tioned by W. T. M. In his essay on Sir James 

Macintosh’s History of the Revolution, he writes : 

“ Sir James, perhaps, erred a little on the other side. 

He liked a maiden assize, and Game away with white 

gloves, after sitting in judgment on batches of the most 
notorious offenders.”"—Z 1854, vol. ii. p. 314. 
Wituram Georee Buack. 


ssa ys, ed 


Amos Comentt 5% §. 
This distinguished Yr learned ecclesi: 
Moravian Chur “Unitas Fratrum, 

in Poland, 


and 


JOHANNES 
217.) 
of the 
was consecrated 
a synod of the f 
the Moravian-Bohemian branch of the unity, a.p. 
1632, apparently by the two surviving Polish 
bishops, Daniel Micolajivsky and Paulus Paliurus 





h, 
as bishop at 


or 


Lissa, in 


fugitive n 


inisters 


To prevent the succession dying out, Bishop Co- 
menius (or more correctly “ Komensky con- 
secrated, at Miklenim, in Poland, a.p. 1662, 
Nicholas Gert us, court chaplain to the Duke 
of Leicnitz, and Petrus Jablonsky, pastor of a 
church at Dantzig ; and he himself, the venerable 
preserver of the Moravian episcopate, and the last 
bishop of the Moravian-Bohemian line, ended h 

eventful career at Amsterdam, Nov. 15, 1671, in 
the seventy ninth year of his age, and fortieth of 


his episcopate. By these two last-mentioned 
bishops the succession was carefully continued 
down to the year 1735, when David Nitchsmann, 
a Moravian emigrant, and one of the first two 
missionaries of the church, was cons secrated as first 
bishop of the “ Renewed Bre thren’s Church at 
Berlin on March 13, by Bishop Daniel Ern 

Jablonsky, with the approval of Christian Sitko- 
vius, of Lissa, his colleague in the episcopacy of 
this ancient church, they being the only surviving 
bishops of the Polish succession, who kad been 
themselves respectively consecrated March 10, 
1699, Nov. 4, 1712. From that period down 
to the present time there have been upwards of 


succession 
and it appears to be, 


hundred Moravian bishops, by whom the 
has been carefully continued : 


in every respect, as valid as that of the Estab 
lished Church in this country, where it was 
acknowledged by Act of Parliament and the bench 
of British bishops in 1749, May 12. A. 8. A. 


Richmond. 
“Oreetne” (5™5§. vi. 48, 96,137, 198.)—Perhaps 
the following instance of this word, from Gilchrist’s 


Life of Etty, vol. i. p. 209, may interest your 
correspondents :— 
“ The attractions of home—of the ‘ fromity and cake ’ 


of Christmas Eve, the roast beef of Christmas Day—do 
in fact yield successively to those of Titian and Veronese, 
He soon despairs as ‘ past hope’ to see the Christmas 
fromity ‘ smoke on your board,’ as he had promised him- 
self, and can only pray that ‘some of my poor dear 
mother’s cake and creed-wheat’ may be saved for the 
absentee.” 


Etty wrote thus in 1823. As a native of the 
city of York, he would be well acquainted with 


members of 








the Christmas Eve suppers of fromity (alias fru- 
menty, alias furmity), that is, creed wheat or barley, 
which are still common in Yorkshire and Durham. 
The word cree, aS a verb, to cook rice, whe ut, barley, 
sago, XC., in water or milk (« ither in the oven or 
in pans over the fire), is a very common expres- 
to my knowledge, for thirty miles north and 
south from where I write. I do not, however, 
know the word creeded in this district, as mentioned 
by R. Y. We would say that “ the rice pudding 
has not been prope rly creed,” ; 

S. F. Lonest 


S10On, 


S. 


AFFE, F.R.HLS. 





Norton, Stockton-on-Tees, 

For earlier instances of the use of the 
word, Ray has :—“‘ To cree wheat or barley y, &e 
to boil it soft” (* Ni rth Country Words,” p. 1s, 
Collection of En lis h Words, Lond., 1691 From 
him it is copied in Bailey’s Dictionary, without 

\dditional information. T. Wright, in his Provin- 
cial Dictiona Y; has a longer notice of the use of 
the w : 

1. v., To steep, or soak. Northampt. 

2. v., To seethe. Nort h 

3. v., To pound or bruise. North. 

4. s., A sty or small h ut. Cumb. 

P. 354. Lond., Bohn, 1857. 


Ep. MARSHALL. 








= tRIFIED” (5 §S. vi. 6, 56, 119, 178 ‘To 
tet >in the sense of to annoy or to trouble 
is also much used by rustics on the Hampshire 


borders of Berkshire. Often have I heard the 
phrase, “ I haups I shan’t terrify ye by callin’ too 
often.” 

As local dialect here in question, perhaps 
the following scrap may be acceptable. A lady 
called at a country house in Wiltshire, not far 


from the Berkshire border, and inquired for the 
“She’s in she’sn’s [pron. 
answered the maid who opened = door. 


X. D. 


mistress. 
room,” 


~PNS 





Marriace Custom (5S. v. 408: vi. 93, 156, 
178, 338.)—Mr. Warp will find the passage 
(ante, p. 156 in Malcolm’s Anecdotes of London, 
4to., published in 1808, p. 233. 


T. M.D. 


BrvusHrieELD, 
Brookwood, Woking. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Catacombs of Rome and their Testimony relative 
to Primitive Christianity. By the Rev. W. H. With- 
row, M.A. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Tue author of this volume, which we take to have been 
printed in America, with an English title-page (mot that 
that detracts from its merits), acknowledges the debt he 
owes to previous writers on the same subject, points out 


| that he has made some additions, and, he says, “ thinks no 
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apology necessary for the somewhat polemical character 
of portions of this book which illustrate the fact ’—*“‘ the 
immense contrast between primitive Christianity and 
modern Romanism.” Just thirty years have passed 
since Dr. Maitland published his Church in the Cata- 
combs: a Description of the Primitive Church of Rome, 
illustrated by its Sepulehral Remains. Both works owe 
much to preceding writers, but Dr. Maitland examined 
that about which he afterwards wrote, and probably Mr. 
Withrow owes something to Dr. Maitland. 


Old New Zealand: a Tale of the Good Old Times ; and 
a History of the War in the North against the Chief 
Heke, in the Year 1815 Told by an old Chief of the 


Ngapuhi Tribe. By a Pakeha Maori. 
duction by the Ear! of Pembroke. 
the South Sea Bubbles, no book dealing with islands 
in far-away oceans has been published having half the 
interest which these bright, audacious, and most pic- 
turesque pages possess. The author, a gigantic Irish 
gentleman, is three-fourths a Maori; his beinga Pakeba, 
or white man, keeps his other fourth distinct. The sty 
is thoroughly original, with superabundance of matter 
on which it is employed. After years of intercourse 
with the Maoris, one subject alone has defied his com- 


With an Intro- 
(Bentley.) 


Srnc: 


style 





prehension—the tenure of land. He is of opinion, how 

ever, that “ every native who is in actual possession of 

land must be held to have a good title till some one else 

shows a better by kicking him off the premises.” 

The Primeval World of Switzerland. With 560 Tllus- 
trations. By Prof. Heer, of Zurich. Evited by James 


Heywood, F.R.S. 2 vols 


To scientific readers these 


(Longmans & Co.) 
volumes need no word of re- 
commendation ; but they address themselves to general 
readers readers who have refined tastes and a 
praiseworthy curiosity. Tourists in Switzerland should 
study them before they set out, and take the volumes 
with them, bringing them back for further study. By 
this means they will understand not only what they see, 
but why they see it; not only the visible beauty, but also 
the invisible mystery which has produced it. If we find 
interest in the fortunes of people in romances, how much 
more should we in the birth, progress, obstacles, wrecks, 
and natural triumphs of the physical world! Switzer- 
land has suffered within itsel | the earth-changes that 
the world has suffered, and to follow the details is more 
enthralling than anything in imaginary romance. 


} 
also 








see 





A Manual of Marls on Potte ry and Porcelain. A Dic- 
tionary of Easy Reference. By W.H. Hooper and 
W. C. Phillips. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Turis is an invaluable handbook for collectors, and a very 
useful one for those non-collectors who yet, on turning 
up pottery and porcelain, like to be able to read the 
marks and tell thereby whence the article came. In 
some cases the marks will only tell whence the articies 
ought to have come ; for recent exposures have taught 
connoisseurs to doubt such things, and not to believe 
that a piece of master-work necessarily comes from the 
place whence the mark guarantees its coming. We have 
only to add that most of the Oriental marks here pub- 
lished are new. 


Tue Vicar of Much Marcle, the Rev. Allen W. Chat- 
field, M.A., is to be congratulated on his Songs and 
Hymns of Earliest Greek Christian Poets, Bishops, and 
others, translated into English Verse (Rivingtons). 
Those who read Mr. Chatfield’s verse will derive as much 
refreshment as he did when, in moments snatched from 
parochial work, he set himself to translate the Odes of 
Synesius, the Hymns of Gregory Nazianzen, and the 
4lymn to Christ of Clement of Alexandria. From Messrs. 





Rivington we have also received The Good Shepherd, or 
Meditations for the Clergy upon the Example and Teach- 
ing of Christ, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate, M.A., which 
has reached a second edition; and The Mystery of Christ, 
beng an Examination of the Doctrine contained in the 
First Three Chapters of the Epistle of Paul the A postle to 
the Ephesians. For this, his first published work, the 
Rev. G. S. Barrow, M.A., Vicar of Stowmarket, modestly 
claims the usual indulgence. 


Royat Hospitat ror IncuraBies.—The kindness of 
those friends who forgave the nonsense in my May Day 
Number of “ N. & Q.” for the sake of its object, brought 
Aun Sumpter’s votes up to 701 at the last election. As 
Iam now quite unable to engage in an active canvass 
for her, will you permit me through your columns to say 
that her success is certain if those who voted for her last 
May will do so at the election on the 24th inst., and to 
entreat most earnestly this favour at their hands? 

WitiramM J. THoms. 

40, St. George’s Square, S.W. 


Lorp BEaconsFIELD’s Coat or Arnms.—The following 
account of the arms of Lord Beaconsfield it would be well 
to reprint und index in “ N. & Q.”:—*t Upon the eleva- 
tion of untitled persons to the peerage or baronetage, it 
is customary for them to apply to the College of Armsor 

leralds’ College for a grant of armorial bearings, or for 
some augmentation to those already borne, in the way 
of charges, supporters, crest, motto, &c. The usual form 
has lately been gone through by Lord Beaconsfield, 
whose arms and supporters are now for the first time 
duly ‘ registered’ at the collezce. The motto which his 
lordship has chosen, ‘ Forti nibil difficile,’ resembles the 
motto used by Lord Muskerry, ‘ Forti et fideli nihil 
difficile’ The armorial bearings granted Lord 
aconsfield are as follows in heraldic language :—* Per 
saltire, argent and gules, two lions rampant, sable, be- 
tween a tower, argent, in chief, and an eagle displayed 
in base.’ The crest is, ‘a tower, triple-towered, argent, 
surrounded at base by an oak-wreath proper.’ The sup- 
porters are as follows :—‘ Dexter, an eagle or, collared 








+ 
to 








gules; on an escutcheon, gules, pendant therefrom, a 
tower argent. Sinister,a lion or, collared gules, with 


a similar escutcheon pendant therefrom.’ The sup- 
porters of his lordship’s arms are the same as those 
chosen by Lady Beaconsfield, although the charges of 
the shield itself are quite different. Lady Beaconsfield’s 
arms were *‘ Argent, a bunch of grapes proper between 
two flaunches sable, each charged with a boar’s head, of 
the field,’” Corns. 


Tue LATE JAMFs Hentuorn Topp, D.D., S.F.T.C.D. 

The following letter addressed to the leading Irish 
Conservative journal, the Morning and Evening Mail, 
requires no explanation :— 

“ Sir,—In the very interesting and truthful letter that 
appeared in your issue of the 3rd inst., under the above 
heading, and signed ‘G.’ in Notes and Queries, attention 
was called to the lamentable neglect of the heads of 
Trinity College in not erecting a memorial of this dis- 
tinguished scholar and unflinching friend of the College. 

“ His distinguished brother, Robert Bentley Todd, Pro- 
fessor of Surgery in King’s College, London, when the 
medical and surgical world lost him by death, was kept 
in memory by the erection of a full-length white marble 
statue—life like—placed in the entrance-ball of the Col- 
lege. 

“‘T propose that a full-length white marble statue of 
the great Irish scholar, Dr. Todd, be erected in the far 
end of the College library—the great theatre of his un- 
ceasing labour of love. 
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“ Contributions of no niggard kind should at once flow 
in—the College chest heading—the provost and fellows, 
and all Irishmen, clerical or lay, who have an iota of 
sound literature and scholarship to boast of, following up 
the good beginning. I will hold myself bound to you, if 
you give your support for the good purpose, in the sum 
of 5/. A. FG.” 


Mrs. Serres's Barris (5 S. vi. 340.)—I am glad to 
find that Mr. Cooxe keeps his attention directed to this 
subject. His curious notice of the baptism of this lady 
as Princess Olive of Cumberland at Islington in 1821 sug- 
gests two or three questions which Mr. Cooke may be 
able to settle. 1. Who was the clergyman who took upon 
himself to recognize, in such an important official docu- 
ment «s the Register of Baptisms, Mrs. Serres’s identity as 
the daughter of the Duke of Cumberland! 2. Was he 
led to do this by the fact of her being accompanied by a 
gentleman calling himself William Henry FitzClarence ! 
3. Did this gentleman claim to be a son of the Duke of 
Clarence ; or who was he? One query more. Is 
Cooks or any other correspondent in a position to say 
when and where the name of the Princess Ulive is first 
mentioned in any newspaper or book H. O. H. 

Rugby. 


Potices to Correspondents. 


Ow all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


N. writes :— Would you kindly inform me whether, 
when a border in heraldry is blazoned (being a fur) of 
two colours, such ¢.g. as vairé, or and gules, the shield 
itself may be either a tincture ora metal? Also, whether 
in such a case, the shield might be a fur t My diffi- 
culty is that the rule,‘ metal may not be put upon metal, 
nor colour on colour,’ is not in itself sufficiently clear to 
me to enable me to decide how far it operates in an 
instance like the foregoing, where a fur really consists 
of a metal and a tincture.” 


0 1 


Catacomss or Parts.—F. G. 8S. E. writes:—“A re- 
_— about them was aaah to the French Senate in 
RE I shall be obliged by any of your correspondents 
informing me where that report can be got oran al 
of it, or whether there is any other source of information.” 
W. F.—We shall always be glad to hear from our 
correspondent at Bury St. Edmunds. 
J. 8.—Corbleu and parbleu are softenings of the rather 
profane exclamations, Corps de Dieu! and Par Dieu ! 
GrersterL.—See the Quarterly for October. 
J. M. (Oxford.)—Next 
Cuas. W. Surron.- 
Aurrep B. Brave 
Tue Last or certarn WILD Anrmats.—Mar. G. Waite 
wishes to correct a slip of the pen. The date 1846 
(p. 375) should have been 1686. 


wi. 


stract 


week. 
-Forwarded to Pror. 
.—Forwarded. 


MAYOR. 


Ernratom.—* Jihad,” p. 370, note {, for “‘ Ok-meidan,” 
read At-meidan. W. Puarr. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial - ramere cations should be addressed to 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertisements and 
Business Lette rs to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


ony 
i 
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YO LITERARY GENTLEMEN.—Wanted, by a 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN, 19 years of age, the descendant of an 
eminent man of letters, Employmeut to Copy and Seareh for Autho- 
‘ in the British Museum Library. Is possessed of some 
rer, and has taken his M.A. degree.—Address 

Treherne Road, North Brixton, 8. W. 


B., 35, 


WOR SALE, An Ortervat Portrait of Henry 
KIRKE WHITE (b. 17°5, a. in that poet's pos- 


1306), formerly 
session. May he viewed upon written application to B., 35, Treherne 
Road, North Brixton, 5.W. 


VERY ANTIQUE BOOKCASE, Beautifully 
4 Designed, with spl lend i Wood and Workmanship, in sound 
preservation, for SALI THOMAS’s, 57, Bath Street, City Road. 


&c.— Book- 

on Tobacco, “nuff, &c.. or Magazines, 
mtaining Articles on the subject. are invited 
ce of COPE'’S TUBACOU PLANT, 10, Lord 


Wy ote on TOBACCO, SNUFF, 
sellers having Books T 
»urnals, or Newspapers c 
report such to the Offic 
ison Street, ‘atta 


or E.—E. J. FRANC 18 & “CO. Printing 
ors Wine Offies Court E.C., and Took’s Court, B.C.. 

ared ESTIMATES and enter inte CONTRACTS 

TER- PR ESS PRINTING and L ITHOGRAP AY 


sbmit 


OOKS (Second-hand Miscellaneous), REMAINDERS, 

&c.—C. HERBERT, Fr od Poreien Bo *kseller, 40, Gos- 

well Road, London, E.C CATAL GUE xD ” vols.) free on 

receipt of two stamps. ‘Librari ies, Uld Books, Waste Paper, and 
Parchment purchase. 


NOTICE.—BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
MESSRS. BAGSTER’S CATALOGUE 


Illustrated with Soectnen Pages. By post, free. 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, 15, Paternoster Row. 


Just published, crown Svo. sewed, price 6d. 


N the EARLY TRACES of INSTITUTIONS 
RFESEMBLING in SOME PARTICULARS the MODERN 
HOSPITAL: a Paper resd at a Meet ng of the Banburyshire Clerical 
Association, Sept. 24, 1876, by the Rev. EDWA®D MARSHALL, 
M.A. F.S.A’, formerly Fell w of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
Oxford and L JAMES PARKER & CO. 


don: 


HE LANC AS SHIRE L TBR ARY.—A Biographi- 
ral Account n History, 
> and lane . unty Pala- 

} tor! cancashi recta, Pamphlets, and 

it . 0, witl tes on Books and Aut 

Lieut PTs IWICK, PSA ito. 44° pp. 25« ‘nly a 

Limited Number printed and of which caly a few remain unsold. 

London: G. R T LEDGE, Weneingnens P. PEARSE. 


pography, phv. 
sce Li iterature relatine to the ( 
ng an T 


Lately completed, published by Subscription, 


(pRDINARY of BRITISH ARMORIALS.— 
Original Subscribers are requested to complete their Sets forth- 
with, only a few Parte remaining on hand 

This Alphabeticai Dictionary of CO\TS of ARMS 
that the Names of Fam lies whose Shields have 


Buildings, Seale. Pla Glass, &e , 

late J. W. PAP W ORTH, and Edited from p. 69% by A. W. MORANT 
Com plete ie 1,125 pages, Svo. de able columns. in Parts, price Five 

Guineas pecimen Page forwarded on appli- 

, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 


is so arranged 
heen p'aced upon 
can be readily ascertained By the 


few Se 
on to Nir WYAT T P yar WOR TH, 
359 pp.) hound in eloth, at 3 
Copies only), 


HE MEMORIALS of the FAMILY of SCOTT 
of SCOT’S HALL, KENT. By JAMES R. SCOTT, F.S.A. 
The Work is copiously illustrated with 82 Engravings of Ancient 
Memorials, PBrasses, ~uments, &e, and includes Twenty-two 
Original Vortraita of the period of the Sixteenth. Seventeenth, and 
Eighteenth Centuries It is replete with Historical. Antiquarian, 
and Genealogical Information, and contains numerous Wills. Charters, 
Deeds. and voluminous correspondence on matters of State ap 
County interest, extending over Six Centuries as well as numerous 
Pedigrees of Families claiming affinity or as offshoots of this anefent 
“ept 
Subscribers’ names may he sent to TA WES R. SOOTT. Clevelands, 
Walthamstow, Essex ; or to Messrs. SIMMONS & BOTTBN, Printers, 
Shoe Lane, London 
A detailed Prospectus forwarded on application. 
Cheque or Post-Office Order to Simmons & Botten. 


Now ready, in royal 4to . 32. the copy 


Payment by 








